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DECISIONS WHICH AFFECT MILLING 


By A. L. H. STREET - 


66 E grower of grain is not a chump 
or a dolt. In grain matters he does 


not need a guardian. . . . When 
a man lives by growing and handling 
grain, he soon learns how to grade it, to 
measure it, and to weigh it; but how may 
he sell his grain if the law makes it a 
crime to purchase it?” 

In this language Mr. Justice Robinson, 
of the North Dakota supreme court, dis- 
sented from the majority opinion of that 
tribunal which upheld the validity of the 
following provision of the recently enact- 
ed North Dakota grain grading act: 

“Tt shall be unlawful for any person 
operating a public warehouse to purchase, 
weigh, grade, or inspect grain or seed who 
is not licensed as deputy inspector, pro- 
vided that any person without a license 
may buy any article that has been graded, 
weighed and inspected by a deputy state 
inspector of grade, weights and measures.” 

The opinion was handed down in the case 
of State vs. Turner, in which M. C. Gaul- 
ke, operator of an elevator at Thompson, 
N. D., unsuccessfully challenged the 
validity of the law on this point. But so 
far as the law 9 gating to provide for a 
setting apart of 25 per cent of fees col- 
lected for state grading, inspecting, weigh- 
ing and marketing, to be used for building 
public grain warehouses within the state, 
it is declared by the court to be invalid, on 
the ground that this provision of the act 
is not sufficiently covered by the title of 
the act. 

Among other objections made to the 
main provisions of the law was that it in- 
volves an engaging in private business by 
the state, but the court disposed of this 
objection by saying: 

“The protection of the farmers of a 
state from possible fraud, and advising 
them as to the nature and quality of their 
grain and other products, especially in the 
state of North Dakota, which depends 
almost entirely upon its agricultural re- 
sources, and whose whole population are 
either engaged in farming or are depend- 
ent upon the wealth which comes from the 
land, and which even now is being urged 
by the national government to enter into 
the farming industry and to develop its 
resources to their fullest extent, is certain- 
ly not private in its nature, but is essen- 
tially public.” 

FREIGHT CLAIM ASPECTS 

Plaintiffs shipped wheat from Wichita, 
Kansas, consigned to their own order at 
Galveston, Texas, to fill certain contracts 
there. Because defendant carrier wrong- 
fully unloaded the wheat in elevators, 
thereby mixing it with other grain, the 
customers refused to accept delivery, and 
plaintiffs sold the wheat on the open mar- 
ket at a loss over the prices fixed in the 
contracts mentioned. Plaintiffs sued de- 
fendant for reimbursement against this 
loss, and recovered judgment with in- 
terest. 

But the Kansas supreme court has re- 
duced the amount of recovery, eliminating 
the item of interest and limiting the re- 
covery to the excess of the fair market 
value of the wheat at the point and time 
of re cen above the price at which it 
was sold, under a provision of the bill of 
lading reading as follows: 

“The amount of any loss or damage for 
which any carrier is liable shall be com- 
puted on the basis of the value of the 
property (being the bona fide invoice 
price, if any, to the consignee, including 
the freight charges, if prepaid) at the 
place and time of shipment under this 
bill of lading, unless a lower value has 
been represented in writing by the ship- 


per or has been upon or is deter- 
mined by the fication or tariffs upon 
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which the rate is based, in any of which 
events such lower value shall be the maxi- 
mum amount to govern such computation, 
whether or not such loss or damage occurs 
from negligence.” 

The supreme court holds that this is a 
reasonable and valid stipulation, and that 
it is not, as claimed by plaintiffs, limited 
to cases where the goods shipped have 
been lost or injured. 

“Public policy requires that provisions 
of this character in bills of lading, the 
forms of which have been approved by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, shall be 
upheld,” said the court, “and that the 
carrier, in the settlement and adjustment 
of all claims for damages arising under 
the contract, shall in each instance enforce 
its provisions; and it is the policv of the 
courts to enforce them uniformly, rather 
than open the door to abuses which might 
result from the opportunity which would 
otherwise b€ afforded to grant to one ship- 
per more favorable terms than to another.” 

On the question of interest, the court 
said that “in an action for damages on 
account of the injury to or destruction of 
property in transit, interest is not recover- 
able.” The same principle is held to apply 
to a damage claim of the kind involved in 
this suit. Wallingford Bros. vs. Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co. 


CARRIER’S LIABILITY 


Although the liability of an initial car- 
rier of an interstate shipment for loss or 
injury occurring anywhere in transit on 
connecting lines is the same as if the loss 
or injury had happened on its own line, 
the rule is not reversible, so as to make a 
carrier liable for damage arising on a 
preceding carrier’s line. “ 

In the case of Copenhaver & Massey 
Milling Co. vs. Kanawha & West Virginia 
Railroad Co., the mill sued for injury to 
corn which became wet in transit, due to 
leaky condition of the car, and was award- 
ed judgment in a West Virginia circuit 
court, but the supreme court of appeals 
of the state reversed the decision, because 
plaintiff’s own evidence was found to show 
that the injury occurred before the ship- 
ment reached the line of defendant, a 
connecting carrier. 

The higher court follows the well-estab- 
lished rule of law that a connecting car- 
rier is liable only for such damage or 
injury to a shipment as is attributable to 
its fault, and finds that defendant had 
nothing to do with selecting or loading of 
the car, and that there was nothing to show 
that any such apparent defect in the car 
existed as rendered it negligent for de- 
fendant to fail to discover and remedy it 
when the shipment was received from the 
preceding carrier. 


BREAKING CONTRACTS 


Defendant agreed to buy several car- 
loads of meal, on an understanding that 
plaintiff seller would give defendant ex- 
clusive sales privileges for specified terri- 
tory. Delivery tendered was rejected on 
the ground that plaintiff had made a sale 
to a third person in the territory, and de- 
fendant refused, to carry out the agree- 
ment. In a suit brought by plaintiff to 
recover damages as for breach of the con- 
tract, a conflict appeared in the testimony 
as to whether the sale made by plaintiff 
to a third person was specially excepted in 
the contract between plaintiff and de- 
fendant. 

A jury returned a verdict in plaintiff's 
favor, and defendant appealed to the 
Arkansas supreme court, which sustained 


a finding of actionable breach of the con- 
tract by defendant, because of the jury’s 
implied finding that when the contract of 
sale was made, with the exclusive sales 
provision, it was mutually understood that 
the specific sale made by plaintiff to the 
third person might be made. 

But the supreme court reversed the 
judgment in plaintiff's favor, and ordered 
a new trial because the trial judge failed 
to accurately lay down to the jury the 
measure of plaintiff’s recoverable damage. 
The higher court -holds that the jury 
should have been Sg age instructed that 
the damages should be assessed on the 
basis of the excess of the agreed sale price 
above the market value of the meal, plus 
any freight charges incurred on account 
of defendant’s breach of agreement. 
Tennessee Fibre Co. vs. Laser Grain Co. 


RIGHT TO ENFORCE CONTRACT 


The general rule of law that one party 
to a contract will not be permitted to re- 
cover damages as for breach by the other, 
without showing that he had offered to 
perform his part of the agreement, was 
applied the other day by the Washington 
supreme court in the case of Houser vs. 
Atherton, in which plaintiff unsuccessful- 
ly sought to recover damages for non- 

elivery of wheat. 

It was .agreed that defendant would 
deliver 2,000 bus of F. F. wheat, subject 
to grading by the buyer according to “the 
statutes in force at the place of delivery 
and lawful regulations thereunder.” 
Plaintiff refused to accept Uelivery of the 
wheat tendered, unless defendant would 
consent to a deduction of three cents per 
bushel, because the wheat contained 11% 
degrees of smut. 

Under Washington grain inspection 
regulations, plaintiff was entitled to deduct 
2.46e per bu, .54c less than the deduction 
demanded. Defendant testified that he 
refused to consent to a deduction of more 
than 1 Ib per bu, and plaintiff testified 
that he refused to deduct more than Ic 
per bu; the agreed price being 70c. The 
disagreement resulted in non-delivery. 
The supreme court said: 

“The burden was upon the appellant to 
show that he had offered to perform the 
contract according to its terms before he 
would be entitled to damages. Since he at 
no time offered to perform with a deduc- 
tion of 2.46 cents per bushel, which both 
his pleading and the evidence offered in 
his behalf shows was the proper deduction 
under the rules and regulations of the 
Public Service Commission, it follows that’ 
he did not make out a case. 

“We have not overlooked the fact that 
the respondent testified that he would 
not have acceded to a deduction of more 
than one pound per bushel, but before 
appellant could prevail it was necessary 
that he offer to perform the contract 
according to its terms, and show that the 
respondent had refused to so perform; in 
other words, before the appellant could 
put the respondent in default the latter 
had a right to an opportunity to refuse to 
perform with an offered deduction on the 
part of appellant of 246 cents per 
bushel.” 

TITLE TO GOODS 

Mistake is often made in the business 
world in assuming that goods shipped by 
a seller to the buyer do not belong to the 
latter until he actually receives them. 
Sometimes sight is lost of the important 
rule of law that, where goods are shipped 
to a buyer under a straight bill of lading, 


title vests in the buyer as soon as the seller 
surrenders possession to the railway com- 
pany or other common carrier which is to 
undertake the transportation, except as 
there may be an understanding to the con- 
trary, as where flour is sold f.o.b. destina- 
tion. 

Every once in a while a creditor of the 
seller gets tripped up in the courts in an 
attempt to attach the goods at a time when 
title has passed from, or is not yet ripe 
in, the defendant against whom attach- 
ment is levied. So it happened recently in 
the case of Murray vs. Morris, wherein 
the Vermont supreme court decided that 
where a contract seller of goods caused 
them to be shipped directly to the buyer 
under a straight bill of lading, and sur- 
rendered control over the goods to the 
carrier, they were no longer attachable as 
the property of the seller. 

The court holds that passing of title in 
such cases is conditional in the sense that 
the buyer may refuse to accept the goods 
if they are-not of the kind ordered, and 
that the seller may stop actual delivery of 
the goods while they remain in transit, on 
discovering that the buyer has become in- 
solvent; but that, so long as neither right 
is exercised, the goods must be deemed, as 
against third persons, to belong to the 
buyer, when shipped directly to him and 
when there is no agreement to the contrary 
on the point as to when title is to pass. 


STOCKHOLDERS RIGHTS 


Rights of an owner of stock in an in- 
solvent milling company were considered 
by the Kansas supreme court in the late 
suit of La Salle Street f'rust & Savings 
Bank, et al, vs. Topeka Milling Co. 

Mrs. Shepard bought $4,500 worth of 
stock in the milling company in 1910, and 
sued in 1913 for damages, asserting that 
her purchase was induced by misrepre- 
sentations, later recovering judgment for 
$3,037. Just before the suit was brought, 
the mill entered into a composition agree- 
ment with plaintiffs, its creditors, under 
which the company’s property was to be 
transferred for the protection of credi- 
tors and stockholders, and to secure pay- 
ment of all the mill’s debts. 

Because of Mrs. Shepard’s suit, the 
mill refused, at first, to carry out the 
agreement, but when suit was brought by 
the plaintiff, consent to appointment of 
receivers was given. When the mill’s assets 
were converted into cash, Mrs. Shepard 
intervened in the suit, asking that the 
receivers be directed to pay her judgment, 
but the district court at Topeka ruled 
that, as she was a stockholder, she had no 
right to participate in the distribution of 
the funds to the detriment of plaintiffs, 
creditors of the mill. 

Reversing this ruling and ordering al- 
lowance of Mrs. Shepard’s claim, the su- 
preme court holds that when a stockholder 
has satisfied all his obligations as such, 
and there remains nothing by way of un- 
paid subscriptions or liability growing out 
of his relation as stockholder, and he is in 
good faith a creditor of the corporation, 
he stands on an equal footing with other 
creditors, and has the same right to treat 
the corporation as a stranger and advér- 
sary as they have. Under such circum- 
stances, he is not required to stand back 
until other creditors are satisfied, but may 
proceed along with them on equal terms. 


PROVING DAMAGES 

The Union Warehouse & Elevator Co. 
has been denied, by the Washington su- 
preme court, the right to recover damages 
against one Baumann for breach of a 
contract to deliver wheat under a contract 
of sale, because there was no claim that 
the market value of the grain at the time 








in excess of the oye oer: 
Defendant failed to ver con- 
tract . “on or og gon ekg 2 as 
ut, in suing for - 
tiff failed to allege what substitute wheat 
could be bought for in the market at that 
time, relying rather u the fact that 


the market was up May 1, 1915. Holding 
that the suit was properly the 


“We think there is a total want of an 
allegation of damage poop appel- 
lant which can be recovered in action. 
For aught that appears in the complaint, 
the market price of the wheat on Sept. 1, 
1914, may have been less than 68 cents per 


bushel. No special damages are 


date the contract was to be performed, 
and not at a later date, as appellant seeks 
to have its damage measured.” 


FALSE CREDIT STATEMENTS 


The recently adjourned session of the 
Illinois legislature so amended the false 
pretenses statutes of the state as to in- 
crease the protection of — one — 
sellers of goods against being defrau 
through extending credit on false finan- 
cial statements presented by buyers. 

The law makes it an offense, punishable 
by imprisonment for not more than one 
year, or by a fine of not more than $1,000, 
or by both such fine and imprisonment, for 
one to knowingly make in writing, or to 
cause to be so made, any false statement 
concerning the financial condition of him- 
self, or of any other person, firm or cor- 
poration for whom he is acting, “for the 
purpose of procuring, in any form what- 
soever, either the delivery of imgeorag 
property, the payment of cash, the mak- 
ing of loan or credit, the extension of a 
credit, the discount of an account receiv- 
able, or the making acceptance, discount, 
sale or indorsement of a bill of exchange 
or promissory note.” 

The provisions of the law are broad 
enough to cover false statements made to 
mercantile agencies and acted upon by 
sellers extending credit on the faith of 
such statements. 


ERRORS IN TELEGRAMS 


The Washington supreme court has 
handed down an interesting decision con- 
cerning rights against a telegraph com- 
pany on account of negligently changing 
quoted prices in the course of transmit- 
ting a telegraphic offer to sell. The only 
important question raised in the casé was 
as to the measure of damages recoverable, 
as affected by an opportunity afforded 
plaintiff to minimize his damage after the 
mistake was discovered. 

In this case—Bentley vs. Western 
Union Telegraph Co.—it was shown that 
plaintiff shipped apples (the legal prin- 
ciple, however, would have been the same 
had the commodity been flour or grain) to 
his own order, drawing on a customer at 
a price of $2 the box. No price having 
been previously agreed upon, the draft 
was not paid. The customer offered to 
pay $1.75, whereupon plaintiff sent a tele- 
gram offering to sell at $1.80. . 

As delivered, the telegram read $1.08, 
and the customer ted delivery at 
$1.08. On discovering error, plaintiff 
unsuccessfully sought to induce the cus- 
tomer to pay the full price of $1.80; the 
latter offering to pay on no higher basis 
than $1.50. This offer of settlement was 
rejected, and plaintiff, retaining the pay- 
ment at $1.08, sued the a com- 
pany for the difference between that price 
and $1.80. 

The supreme court holds that, primar- 
ily, the telegraph company was liable for 
the difference last mentioned, but that 

laintiff should have minimized the loss 

y accepting settlement by the customer 
on the basis of $1.50. Limiting the recov- 
ery to the difference between $1.50 and 
$1.80 the box, the court said: : 

“This offer of the purchaser was 
promptly made, and could have been 
availed of by respondent, prior to his 
action —— the telegraph company. It 
is a well-established rule that one who 
has a claim against another, arising out of 
the tortious conduct of the latter, has a 
a ee ee 
so far 


as possible.” 
It is to be noted that this decision con- 
cerned only the company’s lia- 


bility, and is not ent with a view 
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that the plaintiff might have enforced a 
cancellation of the sale against the pur- 
chaser on the ground that the latter must 
have known that plaintiff did not intend to 
quote a price of $1.08 after rejecting an 
offer of $1.75. 


INJURY TO EMPLOYEE 


The legal principle that a mill or other 
employer is not liable for injury to an 
pone “ag sustained by the latter in volun- 
tarily doing an act beyond the scope of 
his or her employment was applied in 
favor of the Quaker Oats Co. by Iowa 
supreme court in a suit brought against 
the company by one Haller, for injury 
sustained in the company’s mill at Cedar 


Rapids. 

Plaintiff, a girl, was employed to Pw 
cou in containers afterwards filled 
with rolled oats. A chute from which the 
boxes fell to her working table became 
clog, and she was injured by placing 
her hand up into the chute, an act which 
the court finds was beyond the scope of 
her duties. On this ground the court de- 
nied recovery of dama 

It is also held that the fact that plain- 
tiff’s act was customary, or that she had 
seen others unclog the chute in the same 
way, did not justify her in doing what she 
understood was beyond the — her 
duties, and the court declared it, since 
no similar accident had previously oc- 
curred at the chute, the company could 
not be deemed to have been negligent in 
failing to promulgate rules or warning 
against the danger to which plaintiff ex- 

herself. : 

Finally, it was decided that the fact that 
plaintiff was under the age at which she 
might be employed at dangerous work, 
such as unclogging the chute, did not 
render the company Hable, since she was 
engaged to do only such work as was law- 
ful, and the company did not authorize or 
consent to her departure from the scope 
of that work. 


SUBSCRIPTION NOTES 


Within the rule of law that a considera- 
tion is necessary to support a bindin 
promise to pay money, it has been decid 
by the Minnesota supreme court that the 
interest which the farmers of a com- 
munity may have in the establishment or 
continued operation of a grain elevator 
there, is sufficient to support their prom- 
ises to pay stated sums in aid of the en- 
terprise. 

The decision was announced in the case 
of Galbraith vs. Clark, et al, in which the 
supreme court reversed a judgment of a 
district court rendered in favor of de- 
fendants, who were sued on notes given 
the Farmers’ Elevator Co., of Barry, 
Minn. 

The company, being in pecuniary diffi- 
culties, sought aid from its stockholders 
and neighboring farmers, and its repre- 
sentatives secured $1 in cash and 
notes, which enabled the elevator to con- 
tinue operations. When sued on their 
notes, defendants pleaded that there was 
no legal consideration therefor. But the 
supreme court decided that defendants’ 
interest in maintaining a market place 
for sale of their products constituted suffi- 
cient consideration for their promises to 


pay. 

The opinion, which merely orders a 
new trial, reserves to defendants the right 
to establish, if they can, that they were 
induced to execute the notes on fraudu- 
lent misrepresentations made by the com- 
pany’s representative concerning ex- 
tent of the company’s outstanding debts, 
and that the notes were given on condition 
that they should be returned should the 
company be unable to raise enough aid to 
wipe out all its obligations. 


ELEVATOR APPROACHES 


When a mill or elevator and its cus- 
tomers have for many years enjoyed 
access to and from premises over 
private property under such circumstances 
as to indicate that the owner of the land 
over which the way exists has dedicated it 
to such use, the owner of the mill or ele- 
vator is entitled to maintain suit to enjoin 
obstruction of the way, according to the 
decision of. the Illinois supreme court in 
the case of Law vs. Neola Elevator Co. 

Plaintiff acquired an elevator at Savan- 
na, Ill, it having been operated before the 
Civil War. For more than 50 years access 
to the elevator has been across a lot 
intervening between it an established 
street, the street and the way across the 


lot forming a cul-de-sac at the elevator. 
Defendant, owner of the intervening lot 
and of another elevator, was threatenin 
to build a grain bin on the lot in ca 
manner that the old gee to the 
plaintiff's elevator woul obstructed, 
when Fp -wugin’ brought suit to enjoin clos- 
ing of the way. 

Affirming a decree granting an injunc- 
tion, the supreme court holds that, where 
a roadway across private property has 
been used by the public for many years, 
it will be inferred that the owner of the 
property intended to permanently dedi- 
cate it to public use, in the absence of a 
showing that the use has been permissive 
only. And where there has been uninter- 
rupted use of a way for a long time, the 
burden is on the owner of the property 
which it crosses to show that the use was 
under some license or indulgence incon- 
— with the claim of right by the 

ublic. 

. It is further held that, in determinin 

whether there has been a “public” use o 
the road, it is sufficient to find that the 
way has been open to all having occasion 
to use it, although limited to persons hav- 
ing dealings with the elevator or other 
place of business at the end of the road. 


SUING FOREIGN CORPORATIONS 


Getting a non-resident corporation into 
court occasionally proves to be a difficult 
matter, as shown by a case lately before 
the Mississippi supreme court, Brand vs. 
Columbia Star Milling Co. 

Plaintiff was discharged as flour sales- 
man for the mill, before expiration of the 
term of his employment, as claimed by 
him, and sued to have his damages .as- 
sessed and credited.on a mortgage note he 
owed Edward F. Schoening, who was as- 
serted to be virtually sole owner of the 
company. Summons against the company 
was served on a travelling salesman of the 
mill, the company being orgaflized under 
the laws of another state, but a copy of 
the summons was not sent by registered 
mail to the home office of the corporation, 
as required by the Mississippi statutes. 

The company made no appearance in 
the suit, and attempt was made by plain- 
tiff to have default judgment entered, but 
the court refused to do this, on the ground 
that the company had not been validly 
summoned. 

There is a rule of law, however, that 
one who appears in a suit as defendant 
waives any defect in service of summons 
upon him, and plaintiff claimed that, 
because the attorney for Schoening as an 
individual defendant, made an argument 
showing why judgment should not be en- 
tered against the company, this amounted 
to an appearance on the part of the mill. 
Not so, said the court, because the at- 
torney was entitled to make the su ges 
tions either as attorney for the individual 
age oe a or as a “friend of the court,” 
in w atter capacity any attorney ma, 
be permitted to appear. r 1 drat 


CO-OPERATIVE ENTERPRISES 


A co-operative association, organized 
for the purpose of dealing in grain and 
other farm products and commodities, 
may validly provide for distribution of 
part of its earnings according to the vol- 
ume of business done by each shareholder, 
the Minnesota supreme court holds in the 
case of M vs. Farmers’ Mercantile & 
Elevator Co., of Madison, Minn. 

Defendant was organized as a co-opera- 
tive association under the statutes of Min- 
nesota, and deals in grain, other agricul- 
tural products and fuel. The par value 
of the shares is $25, with a limit of two 
shares to one person. From 1899 to 1904 
no profits were realized, but subsequent 
net earnings were distributed on bases of 
from $5 to $10 a share each year, without 
discrimination between shareholders. 

In 1914 a by-law was adopted, provid- 
ing for distribution of annual profits by 
paying a dividend of not more than 7 per 
cent to all stockholders, with division of 
md remaining earnings among the share- 

ders “pro rata to the amount of busi- 
ness each has furnished to the company 
during the year, in the form of furnishing 
to it the product or products in which it 
is dealing. 

Plaintiff owns one share of stock and, 
having contributed no business to the asso- 
ciation, objected to the new basis of 
“carving the melon,” and sued to enforce 
equal distribution of the earnings to all 
stock. 

Affirming judgment in the associa- 
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tion’s favor, the supreme court holds that 
“the distribution thus provided for is not 


unreasonable or unfair, but rather in ac- 


cord with the fundamental of the 


. company, namely, reciprocal efforts and 


benefits, and sends in part the earnings 
and profits to those of the stockholders 
who by their patronge make a realization 
thereof possible, and in proportion as they 
thus contribute to the prosperity of the 
company. . . . The scheme of the corpo- 
ration is the reciprocal co-operation by the 
members of the company for their mutual 
benefit, and in this respect is differenti- 
ated from corporations organized for gen- 
eral commercial purposes, or those where- 
in the profits furnish the prin- 
cipal object of the enterprise.” 

Plaintiff unsuccessfully sought to make 
a point that because the profits were 
originally distributed equally, in the ab- 
sence of any governing by-law, the prac- 
tice vested in each shareholder an in- 
violable right to have it continued. But 
the court held that the practice could not 
have greater force than a by-law on the 
subject would have had, and, like a by- 
law, was subject to amendment or repeal 
on proper vote of the stockholders. 


A. L. H. Srreer. 


Flour Export Total, 1917 

Published statements in England indi- 
cate that the estimate of a total of 
35,000,000 bbls for American ffour ex- 
ports this season is regarded as likely to 
be reached; but it is asserted that, if that 
total is reached, United States shipments 
will have to improve. 

A factor regarded as contributing to the 
large total mentioned is the aim of the 
United States Food Administration to 
send abroad wheat in the manufactured 
form. The total of 35,000,000 bbls for 
the season appears in its true relation 
when the totals for other seasons are men- 
tioned, 15,000,000 bbls in 1915-16 and 
12,000,000 in 1916-17. These figures are 
from Corn Trade News, which adds: 
“When the American flour trade was at its 
zenith, the annual exports were 18,000,000.” 

It thus appears that the total set for 
this season is about twice that of “Ameri- 
can flour trade at its zenith,” 

Exports of flour from the United 
States in the following years were: 1899, 
18,476,000 bbls; 1900, 18,436,000; 1901, 19, 
226,000; 1902, 18,328,000; 1903, 19,555,000. 

In 1904 the total flour exports droppe: 
to 11,453,000 bbls; and up to 1916 the 
totals varied between a minimum of 
8,370,000 in 1910 and a maximum of 15,- 
a in round numbers, for 1907 and 








German Lack of Food 

Before the war Germany used to im- 
port to the value of 11,000,000,000 marks, 
of which 3,000,000,000 were elementary 
food products and 8,000,000,000 were raw 
materials, says a German commerciil 
journal. It states further: 

As a result of the war the production 
of elementary foodstuffs has diminished 
considerably in the world. England his 
bought the Australian harvest. The Ar- 
— the United States and Canada 

ve issued certain tions forbidding 
the export thereof. Russian revolu- 
tion renders it impossible to count on that 
country, which is preparing to introduce 
a state mo of cereals. Besides, what 
is there to prevent E d from buying 
up the surplus of the world’s stocks? 

Should Germany trust to her treaties of 
commerce, which can always be twisted 
about? Germany is menaced with hunger, 
while her opponents gather in all fovod- 
stuffs. A continuation of the undcr- 
nourishment would break the strength of 
our people and of each individual. It will, 
therefore, be necessary to find other me: 
to ward off the hunger of the future. 


Wheat Gains in Spain 

In — of unusual difficulties,. such 
as an invasion of rats, and a primitive 
method of threshing on open threshing 
floors, followed by tossing the wheat in 
the air with large sieves, the chaff being 
blown away, there was an increase in 
wheat- in Catalonia, Spain, this 
year. 
The gain over 1916 was 54,170 tons. |" 
the province of Lerida, where nearly hal! 
the wheat is raised, a more extensive are 
has been used for wheat. All the cereal 
crops of this district, except barley and 
corn, show an increase, according to recent 
official statistics. 
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I here hills,” said Old Dad Fetchit, 
ay __of the Fish River Roller Mills, 


‘what's all wrought up about 


an’ wastin’ an’ doin’ more harm 

to'the country than a half dozen 
mr ailyuns could do even ef give a 
“free hand an’ a bonus for every 


: y pany, but danged ef I wouldn’t rather have 
ahi one that’s liberally inhabited than one of them 
kind that jes’ eats his head off an’ gets fat an’ lays in the 
sun an’ aint no satisfaction to hisself nor to nobody else.” 

















FICTITIOUS PROFITS 

The Northwestern Miller has repeatedly 
emphasized the fact that millers have been 
put upon their honor to observe in all their 
transactions the obvious spirit of their 
agreement with the Food Administrator. 
The large majority are scrupulously do- 
ing so, but it is evident that there is a 
growing tendency on the part of a few 
millers to devise some scheme whereby 
they or their associated conspirators can 
secure profits in excess of the allowable 
maximum permitted by the Food Admin- 
istration. 

Some millers have evidently entered 
into a working agreement with brokers or 
receivers, enabling them to make larger 
profits. In some instances, flour has 
changed hands a number of times, thereby 
enhaneing the price to the retailer without 
the performance of any economical func- 
tion. Very direct evidence of this was 
afforded by a recent occurrence at the 
Hollenden Hotel, Cleveland, where a few 
flour brokers met and sold to each other 
several lots of flour. While these men 
stood about in the lobby forty or fifty 
cents a barrel was added to the price of 
this flour by their trading. 

The proper answer to this, of course, is 
to arrest these rascals and have them sent 
to jail at hard labor for ninety days. In 
the present temper of the public mind it 
would not be difficult to secure a convic- 
tion and sentence for such outrageous 
profiteering. 

It would be necessary, also, to go higher 
up and punish the miller or millers who 
countenanced such fictitious trading by 
furnishing the lots of flour with which it 
was accomplished. If they did not know 
what was being done with their flour, they 
should be penalized for not knowing. In 
these days of wheat flour scarcity, every 
miller should know the character of those 
{o whom he sells his flour, and buyers who 
will not observe the spirit of the regula- 
lions should be cut off ruthlessly. 

In the rules and regulations, number six 
provides for such a contingency as resell- 
ing within the trade. It is as follows: 

_ “The licensee, in selling food commodi- 
ties, shall keep such commodities moving 
‘o the consumer in as direct a line as prac- 
ticable and without unreasonable delay. 
Resales within the same. trade without 
reasonable justification, especially if tend- 
ing to result in a higher market price to 
the retailer or consumer, will be dealt with 
as an unfair practice.” 

_ The wide variation in the price of flour 
in the different markets is causing the 
Milling Division of the Food Administra- 
tion some apprehension, and may result 
in very drastic action to bring about a 
greater degree of equalization. In the 
event of an investigation establishing the 


fact that a resale was unnecessary and the’ 


result of collusion, both the miller and the 
Jobber will undoubtedly lose their licenses. 


These people who are trying to beat the 
game by such dishonorable practices de- 
serve to be dealt with in the most sum- 
mary manner. Their illicit profiteering 
has a tendency to break down the present 
system of co-operation between millers 
and the Food Administration; they are 
shabby traitors to both their country and 
their trade, and if they can ‘be brought to 
book and fitly punished as they can and 
will be, no one will rejoice more sincerely 
than the honorable and straightforward 
millers who are doing their utmost to con- 
form to the spirit and letter of their 
agreement with the Food Administrator. 
These constitute ninety-nine per cent of 
the trade, and they loathe and despise the 
sorry manipulators who are trying to dis- 
credit them for the sake of an extra profit. 





REGULATING THE RETAILER 

The food administrator of Rhode 
Island shows commendable promptness 
and efficiency in putting an end to the 
iniquitous - practice of hoarding wheat 
flour in his state. In this respeet the East, 
and especially New England, has been a 
flagrant violator of the spirit of fair play 
and food conservation, the average con- 
sumer buying more flour than was neces- 
sary for immediate requirements, and in 
consequence creating a shortage which it 
has taxed the productive resources of the 
millers to overcome. 

It seemed impossible to satisfy this de- 
mand. With flour relatively cheap, it has 
been easy for the consumer to put in an 
unusual supply of it, and as the jobber and 
wholesaler were forbidden to buy more 
than thirty days’ supply, the result has 
been to prevent the accumulation of 
stocks. 

It is to be hoped that the food admin- 
istrators of other states will take similar 
steps to prevent the consumer storing 
flour beyond his needs, as it will be im- 
possible to fill up all “the rat-holes” in the 
East, and thus consumers in other parts 
of the country, who are justly entitled to 
their share of the available wheat flour, 
will be forced to go without. It is useless 
to appeal to the patriotism and sense of 
decency of these individual hoarders, and 
the only way to reach them is by regulat- 
ing the retailers. 

The order of the Rhode Island food 
administrator is issued in the form of a 
“suggestion,” but it will probably have all 
the force and effect of a mandatory rule. 
It is as follows: 

“The food administrator expects all 
dealers to exercise every means within 
their power to restrict purchasing of wheat 
and wheat products, beef and beef prod- 
ucts, fats and sugar, to the actual necessi- 
ties of customers from day to day. All 
other food commodities should under no 
consideration be sold in greater quantities 
than two weeks’ supply per family. 

“Sugar should not be sold in larger 


quantities than two pounds per family, 
excepting to hospitals and institutions. A 
list to be kept of all sales in excess cf two 
pounds. 

“Flour not to be sold in greater quan- 
tities than one bag (one-eighth barrel) at 
a time, excepting when the dealer has ab- 
solute knowledge of the necessity for a 
greater quantity. Sell none to those whom 
you believe already have at least one 
week’s supply. The name and address of 
every a of one bag or more shall 
be recorded and kept, subject to further 
requirements of the food administrator. 

“Combination sales’ of food commodi- 
ties are forbidden, with this one excep- 
tion—the dealer if he so desires may 
sell sugar in combination with cornmeal at 
the ratio of double the quantity of corn- 


meal to that of sugar. The dealer shall | 


not sell either the sugar or the cornmeal 
at a price yielding him a profit greater 
than he has normally enjoyed upon that 
particular commodity.” 





“THE HAIR-TRIGGER MIND” 

The Northwestern Miller desires thus 
publicly and emphatically to express its 
profound gratitude to Mr. James H. Col- 
lins for his article with the above title in 
the Philadelphia Public Ledger. In all the 
dreary and exasperating desert of drool, 
slops, hogwash, verbal rot, drivel, hysteria, 
exaggeration, mis-statement, slush and 
nauseating personal puffery concerning 
food control and food administration that 
has appeared in the American daily press, 
this is the one, and almost the only, oasis 
of truth and common-sense. 

It is encouraging and refreshing, like 
the shadow of a mighty rock within a 
weary land. It gives heart to the practical 
man of business who has tackled his end 
of food conservation in earnest and is try- 
ing his best to accomplish what is expected 
of him, being nagged. and thwarted at 
every turn by the theorist and academician 
who has grabbed hold of a small part of a 
large idea, is obsessed with it, and to 
carry it out would throw his miserable 
monkey wrench into machinery of which 
he understands nothing, thereby creating 
confusion and working at cross-purposes. 

A very large part of what might be 
accomplished in food control is nullified 
and brought to naught by the mischievous 
intervention of people of “the hair-trigger 
mind,” who shoot off at tangents, proceed- 
ing from insufficient and inexact premises 
to mistaken conclusions; men and women 
who have nothing better to do than inter- 
fere with those who are trying to do some- 
thing, who know exactly what it is and 
how it can best be accomplished. 

There is need for a Board of Restraint 
in Washington, provided with an ample 
supply of muzzles, handcuffs, leg-fetters, 
with authority to use them where they 
will do the most good. This board should 
exercise jurisdiction over the well-mean- 
ing but mischief-making individuals who 
are under the delusion that they think 
when they think they are thinking, and so 
give interviews, write articles, issue con- 
tradictory orders and run about the coun- 
try delivering hen-brained addresses on 
food conservation and control, based on 
their own pet theories of what should be 
done. 

Mr. Collins says that “the hair-trigger 
mind” is “first aid to the Kaiser,’ and 
that the greatest danger in the food-con- 
trol programme is class misunderstanding 
and antagonism. In this he is absolutely 
right. He gives this instance of the work- 
ings of this kind of mind: 

“Just the other day there was an out- 
burst of newspaper and popular indigna- 
tion in Chicago. It began when residents 
near one of the railway terminals reported 
to the police that carloads of f were 
being dumped for the purpose of limiting 
the supply and raising prices. The police 
took the matter up promptly, and investi- 
gated through two detective sergeants. 
They were policemen, not experts in food 
or business, and after finding several car- 
loads of potatoes on a sidetrack and ascer- 
taining that they were being held for dis- 
posal as garbage, they reported that there 
was a conspiracy afoot to destroy food- 
stuffs and keep up the prices. 

“Thereupon the newspapers published 
pictures of the potatoes; they were filmed 
for movie theatres, and various public- 
spirited organizations appealed to.the Food 
Administration to intervene. An investi- 
gation was made by the United States 
Secret Service, rating in connection 
with the federal Food Administrator for 
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Illinois, and when the real facts came out 
in an official statement the shouting and 
the turmoil died. For this was Shaply 
another case where cold weather had over- 
taken unheated cars of potatoes in transit. 
They had been frozen and were not fit 
for sale. 

“This is a very common chain of inci- 
dents. It is likely to happen again and 
again this winter, probably in your own 
town. It seldom fails to set off a certain 
hair-trigger kind of public indignation.” 

“When the bet-thener mind is sprung 
by such incidents and the mere surface 
aspects of the situation get an airing, little 
good is accomplished and much harm. 
Business men who are struggling with 
handicaps beyond their own immediate 
control are falsely accused. Class is ar- 
rayed against class to no good purpose, 
and the public co-operation which is need- - 
ed to cure these evils and which can come 
only through broad public understanding 
is discouraged through misinformation.” 

Here is another instance with which 
readers of The Northwestern Miller are 
already familiar, since it was this journal 
that exposed the scheme, and through its 
exposure the authorities put an end to it: 

“Rather curiously, at the very moment 
when this was happening, the best public 
sentiment of Chicago seemed to be lined 
up behind a real food conspiracy, one 
which was costing the community money 
and probably doing damage to its health, 
but which, through the same kind of mis- 
information and sure-fire working of the 
hair-trigger mind, was being approved 
and indorsed by public-spirited persons. 

“In the search for cheap flour, mer- 
chants had been encouraged to sell ten- 
pound packages of dark, rough meal made 
out of what millers know as ‘red dog,’ the 
lowest screenings of wheat, containing 
refuse, offal and flinty particles, besides 
being low in nutrition and high in cost 
measured by its actual food value. This 
‘red-dog’ flour is injurious to the digestion, 
its flinty particles cutting delicate stom- 
achs. It was sold at a price which made 
it cost nearly eighty per cent as much as 
sound wheat flour, though it is virtually a 
food for live stock. And its indorsement 
as human food came from precisely the 
same general hysteria which discovered a 
food conspiracy in the frozen potatoes.” 

Mr. Collins is a reasonable and sensible 
man; he does not expect miracles, nor that 
a vast food reform can be wholly accom- 
plished within a few weeks. e says: 
“Food control is now working out in this 
country some of the benefits which it was 
designed to do. After months of careful 
planning, delayed by the debate in Con- 
gress and the necessity for installing the 
licensing system that stabilizes prices at 
the source, we have passed into an era of 
falling prices. Each gain is a solid gain. 
It may not be large—perhaps a dime or 
two on a sack of flour or the fraction of a 
cent on a loaf of bread. But each price 
change is a downward revision, and the 
control machinery which effects it acts like 
a ratchet on a sprocket wheel, © omc 
ing any revision of prices upward. 

“In view of national and world short- 
ages, with two hundred and fifty million 
people in this country and Europe ration- 
ing themselves through the winter on food 
which would normally be consumed by 
one hundred million, it is a remarkable 
achievement.” 

“At the last analysis, food control is 
working out far-reaching economies. 
Waste is being eliminated. Co-operation 
is being secured through the different 
branches of the business world that manip- 
ulates and distributes food. Costs and 
profits are being reduced, and we are 
working out as a war-time measure, aided 
by the war spirit which pulls people to- 
gether, broad economies which ought to be 
permanent—and will be so if the hair- 
trigger mind can be checked.” 

“The greatest danger in this whole proc- 
ess is that of class misunderstanding and 
antagonism. If the Kaiser can get his 
agents in this country busy along those 
lines, and profit by the interclass and 
intertrade friction that is bound to arise 
while we are working out our salvation, he 
may not have cause to fear what will 
happen to him on the western front next 
spring. The very waste and lost motion 
which we are trying to eliminate in busi- 
ness, as a war necessity, arises chi 
through class and trade misunderstand- 
ing.” 

“Investigations have been conducted to 
(Continued on page 895.) 
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LISTS ALL FOOD STOCKS 


Department of Agriculture Prepares to Take 
Most Complete Inventory in History of 
Country with 750,000 Schedules 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Dec. 15.—The De- 
partment of Agriculture announces that 
it will undertake in a few days the most 
comprehensive inventory of food resources 
ever taken in the United States. It will 
be the War Emergency Survey, provided 
for by Congress in the special act passed 
at the same time as the food control act. 

An initial survey was made some weeks 
ago, but in the meantime the machinery 
has been set in motion to start the survey 
on a very large scale, and in a few days 
the first batch" of more than 750,000 
schedules or questionnaires will be sent 
out to all parts of the United States. 


WILL REACH ALL FOOD DEALERS 


The Bureau of Markets has been com- 
missioried by the Secretary of Agriculture 
to carry out the big stock-taking enter- 
prise with the co-operation of other 
branches of the government. The survey 
will- touch every dealer in food and food 
materials, every food manufacturer and 
every holder of substantial quantities of 
food in the country except the family. 

A separate schedule will be sent to a 
representative number of specially select- 
ed homes throughout the country, and 
upon returns from these an estimate will 
be made for all homes. 

The aim of this major survey .is to give 
the government and producers, dealers 
and consumers, exact information of the 
quantities of the various important food 
materials on hand. With trustworthy 
figures of existing food stocks as a basis, 
it is believed plans can be made for con- 
serving and distributing foods already 
on hand, and for producing those needed 
next season. 


PLAN OF THE INQUIRY 


The survey will be made by means of 
schedules containing questions and blanks 
for answers in regard to 86 items cover- 
ing more than 100 different foods, which 
are divided into 10 groups, such as grains 
and seeds, grain food products, meat and 
meat products, fish, animal and vegetable 
fats, dairy and related products, canned 
goods, fresh fruits and vegetables, dried 
fruits, nuts and peanuts, and sugar, 
starches, etc. 

Answers are to shdw the quantities of 
each item on hand and an estimate of 
quantities, if any, in transit outward by 
freight or express, as of Dec. 31, 1917, 
and also the quantities on hand Dec. 31, 
1916. The returns will also show the 
nature, organization and size of the busi- 
ness of-each dealer, and must be signed 
by the owner or an authorized official. 

Reports will be expected from whole- 
sale and retail grocers, bakers, confec- 
tioners and all other dealers in commodi- 
ties containing food materials; from 
warehousemen and cold storage concerns; 
from commissaries of institutions, and 
commercial and industrial establishments ; 
from exporters; from manufacturers em- 
ploying any food product in their opera- 
tions; and from representatives of foreign 
governments who buy supplies in this 
country. 

READY To marL 750,000 scHEDULES 

The Bureau of Markets announces that 
its mailing lists for 750,000 schedules have 
been prepared to cover the field as fully 
as possible, but that some individuals and 
concerns who should make report of food 
materials might have been missed. It 
therefore asks that each individual and 
concern that does not receive a schedule 
by Jan. 2 write to the Bureau of Markets, 
Washington, D. C., or to any of the agen- 
cies of the bureau throughout the coun- 
try, for a copy: 

The act of Congress providing for this 
survey fixed a fine not exceeding $1,000, 
or imprisonment not exceeding one year, 
or both, as a punishment for any indi- 
vidual or concern who willfully fails to 
make report, when requested, or willfully 
reports incorrectly, but the Bureau of 
Markets counts on the full co-operation 
of the affected trades and industries. 


Ricuarp B. Warrovs. 





Barley Flour Advances 
Cxtcaco, Itx., Dec. 18.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—RBarley flour has shown a decided 
advance in price within the last two weeks. 
The low quotation named some three. weeks 
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ago was by a northwestern mill at $8.10 in 
car lots, jute, Chicago. 

Last week: the quotation advanced to 
$8.80@9, and today some mills are asking 
as high as $9.90 in 98-lb cotton, car lots, 
Chicago. 

This substitute for wheat flour is now 
on about the same basis as southwestern 
95 per cent patent. 

C. H. CHarren. 


ARGENTINE WHEAT FIRMER 


Increased Interest for Export Has Effect— 
Brazil Gets Supply of Grain and Flour— 
General Crop Prospects Excellent 


Burenos Ames, Nov. 5,—During the 
week ended Noy. 3 the local wheat mar- 
ket has been appreciably firmer, due to 
increased interest for export. The min- 
ister of agriculture, acceding to the re- 
quest of the Brazilian minister, has given 
his consent to the export to Brazil of 





15,000 tons wheat and 15,000 tons flour. © 


It appears also that the Argentine govern- 
ment is giving serious consideration to the 
desirability of making an arrangement 
with the allied governments for marketing 
the exportable wheat surplus. 

Reports have come to hand in the last 
few days that wheat in the immediate 
vicinity of Bahia Blanca has suffered to 
some extent from drouth and hot winds. 
So far as I can ascertain, however, the 
loss in this district is not very great. 

Harvesting of wheat and linseed is ex- 
pected to commence by the middle of this 
month in the northern zone, where pros- 
pects continue to be excellent. 

Linseed prices have risen, owing to. a 
number of shipping orders having come 
from the United States. I attach list of 
prices quoted Nov. 3: 


Darsena— Today Previous 
Wheat, Barletta .......... 17.10 17.00 
WROEE, FOO is ite ssccvscsee 16.90 16.80 
Oats, B. Blanca, 47 kilos... nom. nom. 
Oats, Darsena ............ nom, nom. 
RRMBOOE: <5 0 up's iccwes awed vise nom. nom. 
CORR BORK) aise Cause de cw eee 19.20 19.00 
COPm. GOW) ccsccccccaccis 7.85 7.90 

Rosario— 

WROGt NO. Eo ie ccccscce ee 16.50 16.50 
bo et eres or Pee subs suns 
pO Re ee eee 18.50 18.40 
Comm (WOW) 2 oncsccccceces 7.70 7.70 


MERCADO DE CEREALES A TERMINO 
DE BUENOS AIRES (Only Ring) 


Wheat— 


200 tons February at ...........eeee008 $11.50 
400 tons February at .............+++. 11.52 
200 tons February at ...........-00065 11.51 
400 tons February at ...........0500e 11.55 
Corn— 
200 tons December at ...........-0005- $8.05 
200 tons January at .......ceeeeseveaee 8.05 
Linseed— 
100 tons February at .........ee-eeeee. $14.05 
Oats— 
006. Gomn TOG UTT Be 6 nn is oe civics 64> 080 wd $5.35 
Wheat— Today Previous 
pe A ere, Hee ss 11.90 11.90 
OED .. 0 93s ess 00 cebleass 11.55 11.55 
BEAVOR sic cecivvcasccesion 11.55 oe 
Corn— 
SP eer er ee ey Fs anes ii hes 
| ar te 8.05 8.10 
DOWRMEIOP. costs ces decease 8.05 8.10 
Pls a ee rer 8.05 8.10 
POMPUMEY 0 ccc cewccusececs 8.00 ae 
Linseed— 
I ois 60-00 he Cad sawonts 19.50 19.00 
BEGUGRMRGE eves ccesssssiwes 19.50 19.00 
SRBMELY | 6 obo och oe Kew e dace 14.25 14.25 
WORT . vs cttaciccvaswie 14.05 14,05 
Oats— 
pe | ME Tee eee ee ee 5.10 5.10 
Ce BEET CTE Ee 5.50 5.55 
PEND nd dove vekesvtdese 6.35 5.40 


MERCADO GENERAL DE PRODUCTOS 
NACIONALES DE ROSARIO (Only Ring) 


Linseed— 
200 tons January ‘at 
Adjusting Quotations 


Wheat— Today Previous 
NEED * 1.4 6: We. a4 04 60s 0% Be 11,15 11.15 
DUMNEEY Se dcvececviesceoss 10.95 10.95 
_ RT re pre Pre ere 10.95 one's 

Corn— 

SS ESA ere eee ee one 6 a pets 
COteReF nde cccnveerecoces 7.75 7.75 
NMOVeRREP sci cc cmc uctewes 7.80 7.80 
December .....eseeeeeeess 7.85 7.85 
SOMURTY cc cece csccascev es 7.85 7.86 
Linseed— 
BPR ca casccsavcecedisedcse soe oedes 
OGROROE 5 6.c:b ave capes nenes 18.40 18.40 
pM Perr ess err Pe 14.06 14.056 
WOOGIE. 4.56.0 c 0.2 HECHT ES 13.86 13,80 
MOTOR ones icscccscccacvece 13.80 e see 


Reports from all centers of the cerea 
zones coincide that all previous crop rec- 
ords, both as to yield and quality, will be 
surpassed. 

JUTE BAG SHORTAGE AVOIDED 

The question of bags for the grain has 
been solved satisfactorily by the acqui- 
escence of the British government in per- 
mitting exports of jute from Calcutta. 
One shipment of about 7,000 bales has 
just arrived, and two more, each of 10,000 

es, are understood to be on the way 





here. The national t rt, Chaco, also 
is expected to leave in a few days for Cal- 
cutta to fetch jute. Thus the estimated 
shortage of 40,000 bales will be made up. 

There is considered now to be a s 
ciency of sisal twine to meet all require- 
ments, and preliminary investigations by 
the National Labor Bureau indicate that 
there should be an adequate supply of 
harvest hands, provided arrangements can 
be made for their prompt transfer to the 
districts where they are required. In pre- 
vious years, we have experienced the 
anomaly of a surplus of labor in some dis- 
tricts and a deficiency in others. 

The question of credit for the gathering 
of the crops and for their eventual mar- 
keting has been studied seriously by the 
Bank of the Nation and by the govern- 
ment, A translation of a statement de- 
scribing the project formulated by the 
manager of the Bank of the Nation in this 
latter respect follows: 

SCHEME TO FINANCE SURPLUS 

“Early this week the outlines of a 
scheme formulated by Sejfior Cornille, 
manager of the Banco de la Nacién, for 
the financing of Argentina’s exportable 
surplus, were published in La Nacién. This 
scheme is reported to have met with the 
approval of the government, and it is be- 
lieved that negotiations for putting it 
into effect have already been entered into. 
The object of the scheme is to obtain an 
assurance that a remunerative price will 
be paid for the Argentine produce which 
the different foreign countries will re- 
quire on a large scale. 

Briefly stated, Sefior Cornille’s sugges- 
tion is that the Bank of the Nation, with 
the co-operation of the other local banks 
and in terms of its charter, open a credit 
in favor of the Bank of England or of 
any other analogous British banking in- 
stitution or a bank in any other buying 
country, to the sum of £20,000,000, guar- 
anteed by caution of public debt bonds 
and Argentine hypothecary cedulas which 
would be deposited to the order of the 
Bank of the Nation for that purpose in 
the Argentine legation in London, or in 
any other capital. 

“These bonds would be valued at a con- 
ventional rate according to their quota- 
tion; for the purposes of the guaranty, the 
Bank of England, cited as an example, 
would authorize the British minister in the 
Argentine Republic to utilize the credit 
referred to for the purposes contemplated 
by it. 

“With the object of covering the credit, 
the Bank of the Nation would sell ex- 
change on the Bank of England at a rate 
to be agreed upon, and the amounts thus 
drawn would be credited to the amount of 
this capital until it became canceled. For 
this purpose, currency of from 120 to 150 
days is suggested, on the expiry of which 
the manner of settling whatever balance 
might then be outstanding in favor of the 
Bank of the Nation would be decided. 


ARGUMENTS FOR THE PLAN 


“In support of his scheme, Sefior Cor- 
nille states that it can be anticipated that, 
given the large sums which are remitted 
to Great Britain in the form of dividends 
and returns on the enormous capital in- 
vested by that country in the Argentine, a 
compensation of values would estab- 
lished to such an extent that the credit 
opened would never, notwithstanding its 
large amount, show any very appreciable 
balances, because these would be neutral- 
ized by the amounts drawn against the 
Bank of England. : 

“The balance of payments of the Re- 
public, which in 1916 were represented by 
exports valued at $579,000,000 and im- 
ports at $310,000,000, with a favorable 
balance of $269,000,000, 1s cited as afford- 
ing an eloquent demonstration of the 
feasibility and desirability of the project. 

“As regards the caution of national 
bonds, this, it is maintained, ean easily be 
effected by the European countries in- 
terested, seeing that, in Great Britain 
alone, Argentine values to the amount of. 
$1,000,000,000 are held. It is added that, 
even in the event of the compensations an- 
ticipated not proving sufficient to cancel 
the credit opened in favor of the purchas- 
ing countries, there would still be no ob- 
stacle in the way of a renewal of any 
balance that might remain, if, for ex- 
ample, Great Britain were concerned. 

“Later on, it is suggested, this pro- 
cedure might be utilized for-the redemp- 

(Continued on page $95.) 
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THE WEEK’S FLOUR OUTPUT 


Production of Flour at Milling Centers—Per- 
centages of Activity of Mills Compared 
with Maximum Output 


The attached table gives the flour output 
at milling centers for the last two weeks, 
with comparisons, in bbis: Dec, 16 Dec. 18 

Dec. 15 Dec.8 1916 19156 
Minneapolis ....346,490 404,605 329,995 465,975 
Duluth-Superior 36,985 40,230 18,375 27,700 








Milwaukee ..... 6,000 6,000 6,500 26,000 

Totals ....... 389,475 450,835 349,870 619,675 
Outside milis*..219,960 ...... BiOOO espace 

Ag’gate sprg.609,485 ...... 495,800 ...... 
St. Louis ...... 36,400 36,900 34,100 383,600 
St. Louist ..... 43,000 54,000 44,700. 45,800 
Buffalo ........ 100,200 178,550 124,800 163,950 
Rochester ..... 15,200 16,200 10,200 18,100 
Chicago ....... 24,750 25,750 18,750 24,000 
Kansas City.... 83,600 86,100 657,600 70,800 
Kansas City?...284,685 276,185 262,475 ...... 
bo RS eee 47,700 47,000 387,000 43,700 
Toledof ....,... 89,390 79,360 82,320 79,725 
Nashville** ....118,815 129,785 95,325 109,995 


Portiand, Oreg. 34,690 31,255 
Seattle 43,700 45,620 
Tacoma 45,425 42,025 


22,750 31,595 
50,860 40,715 


ee eeewe 





PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 


Dec. 16 Dec. 18 
Dec. 15 Dee.8 1916 1915 
Minneapolis ...... 68 78 64 $104 
Duluth-Superior. §105 $112 31 77 
Outside milis* .... 89 88 54 91 
Average spring.. 77 84 59 96 
Milwaukee ........ 50 50 54 $106 
St. Louis ......... 73 73 84 82 
St. Louist ........ 56 70 74 76 
Buffalo .......+... 60 §102 75 99 
Rochester ........ 75 80 50 90 
Chicago ...ctweee. 93 95 63 92 
Kansas City...... $101 §104 81 99 
Kansas Cityf...... 93 93 94 
UNG bons cacagee 99 98 77 1 
Toledof «.....++0s 89 92 72 78 
Nashville** ....... 78 71 65 79 
Portland, Oregon.. .. 91 oe ‘ 
Seattle ......ee00. 93 97 55 17 
TRACOM. 2 cicedesis 79 73 89 70 
Totals .~.s0 fess 88 68 94 
Minnesota-Dakotas 177 84 59 96 
Other states ...... 82 79 71 84 


Flour output for week ending Dec. 15 at 
all above points shows a decrease of 2 per 
cent compared with week ending Dec. 8. 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

Flour made by group of Missouri River, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan 
sas City. . 

1Flour made by central states mills, in 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 

$Operating seven days per week. 





London Exchange 
Minneapolis was 


London exchange at 
quoted as follows: 


Dec. 
Dec, 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 

Three-day guilders were quoted 
(Dec, 18) at 48. 

AT 8ST. LOUIS 


London exchange at St. Louis was quoted 


as follows: 
Sight 8-day 
Dec, 10-15 ....... $4.74% $4.74% 


Must Use Inferior Grain 

Under date of Dec. 17, according to a 
dispatch from Washington, D. C., dis- 
tillation of liquor for non-beverage p.'- 

was limited in ations. by Secre- 
—e McAdoo to use of inferior corn or 
malted barley and rye required for con- 
version of starch. 

The corn, it is specified, must be “in- 
ferior to the quality of federal grade No. 
6 corn.” Distillation for beverage pur- 
poses already is forbidden. 


Fire in Butler Mills 
Kansas Crry, Mo., Dec. 18.—(Special 
Telegram)—aA fire at Butler, Mo., Satur- 











day, destroyed a part of the 100-bbl p!:nt 
of the Butler Roller Mills owned by (:1- 
non Bros. 


Considerable stock, including two ¢:'- 
loads of flour sold to the rnment, was 
burned, but the main building and a lai ve 
stock of wheat were saved. 

R. E, Sreruinc 


J. F. Forster Loses Mother 
Kansas Crry, Mo., Dec. 18.—(Spe ial 
Telegram )—Mrs. Forster, mother of J. |’. 
Forster, manager of the Clover Leaf Mill- 
ing Co., Wellington, Mo., died at her sons 
héme there yesterday. 
R. E. Sreruinc. 
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into the actual number of speculators and 


MILLING REGULATIONS CHANGED 





Limit of 264 Ibs Placed on Amount of Wheat to be Used for 1 bbl of Flour— 
Five Per Cent Clear or Low-Grade May be Removed—Prices to be 
Established by Millers— Millfeed Prices Put on Fixed 
Basis— New Schedule of Differentials 


New Yor, N. Y., Dec. 18.—(Special 


Telegram)—Resulting from the confer- ~ 


ence of the Millers’ Committee now in 
session here, radical changes have been 
made in rules governing grain elevators, 
grain dealers and grain millers, which 
includes all kinds of grain, to become 
effective Dec. 25, and promulgated by the 
Food Administrator today. 

The new rules follow: 

Rule 17. No licensee engaged in the 
business of milling flour and feed from 
wheat shall, after Dec. 25, 1917, use more 
than 264 Ibs of 58 lbs per bu or heavier 
clean wheat in making 1y6 lbs of 100 per 
cent flour, From the 100 per cent flour so 
produced the licensee may at his option 
remove and sell or deliver as a separate 
product not more than 5 per cent of clear 
or low-grade flours. The remaining 
product, representing 95 per cent or more 
of all the flour produced, shall not be sub- 
ject to further separation or division. 
None of the above flours so milled shall 
be mixed with or sold as feed. 

All contracts outstanding on Dec. 25, 
1917, which cannot be performed by the 
delivery of flour then in stock, or for 
grades of flour which cannot thereafter 
be milled under this rule, shall be can- 
celed; provided, however, that the buyer 
may at his option secure the re-entry 
under the same terms and conditions of 
an amount equivalent to the unshipped 
portion of his order, at the new basis of 
price; provided, further, that the limit of 
exercising this option shall expire within 
10 days after this rule becomes effective. 

Rule 18. The licensee shall, on and 
after Dec. 25, 1917, establish from time 
to time a price at which he will sell each 
grade of r manufactured by him, in 
carload lots, for a period of 24 hours 
after such price is established, and, until 
a new price is established by the licensee, 
all flour sold shall be sold at such estab- 
lished price, excepting that, in making a 
price to meet competition of mills in 
various territories, the range of prices to 
different earload buyers or classes of car- 


load buyers, for direct shipment from 
mill, may not exceed 25c per bbl bulk at 
the mill. Each invoice s show bulk 


price f.o.b, mill, and there shall appear 
thereon all proper charges incur’ by 
terms of sale. 

Rule 19. No licensee engaged in the 
business of milling flour and. feed from 
wheat shall, after Dec. 25, 1917, sell wheat 
millfeed at any price in excess of the fol- 
lowing prices: bran; bulk price per ton of 
2,000 Ibs at mill in carloads in no case shall 
exceed 38 per cent of the average cost to 
such mifl of one ton of wheat at the mill, 
which cost of wheat shall be the average 
cost as shown by the previous month’s 
records of said mill, and shall include the 
i per cent administration fee paid by the 
mill on all wheat ground. 

Differentials (maximum prices, bulk, 
mill), basis bran: shorts or standard mid- 


dlings, $2 per ton of 2,000 Ibs over basis; 
mixed fi $4 ton of 2,000 lbs over 
isis; flour middlings, $9 per ton of 2,000 


lbs over basis; red dog, $15 per ton of 
2,000 Ibs over basis. ~ 

Che above tages on prices are 
subject to revision from time to time by 
the United States Food Administrator, 
hut no revision will be made without 30 
days’ notice. 

The price f.o.b., bulk, mill, in carload 
lots shall be on the basis of cash or draft 
attached to bill of lading, and all feed 
sold by the licensee shall be invoiced’ at 
such price, There shall also appear on the 
invoice, in addition to such price f.o.b. 
mill, the price of the sacks and items of 
treight and interest, if any, when goods 
are sold on extended terms or credit, and 
other charges. But the licensee, for con- 
venience in selling, may quote a delivered 
price in sacks. rule shall not affect 
existing contracts. 

Package differentials: 

Basis, 98-Ib cotton. 

196-lb wood, 25¢ over basis. 

98-lb wood, 70¢ over basis. 

140-lb jute, 5¢ over basis. 

96-lb cotton (2 to bbl), 20e under basis. 


49-lb cotton (4 to bbl), 10c over basis. 
48-lb cotton (4 to bbl),-10c under basis. 
241/,-Ib cotton, (8 to bbl), 30c over basis. 
24-Ib cotton (8 to bbl), 10c over basis. 
49-lb paper (4 to bbl), 15c under basis. 
48-lb — (4 to bbl), 35c under basis. 


244,-lb paper (8 to bbl), 10¢ under 
basis. 
24-lb paper (8 to bbl), 30¢ under basis. 


Outside jute or cotton envelopes, 50c 
per bbl additional. 

Outside paper envelopes, 30c per bbl 
additional. 4 

Where contract is based on the follow- 
ing named sacks, and sacks are furnished 
by buyer, the following reductions in 
prices shall be made: 98-lb cotton sacks, 
35c; 140-lb jute sacks, 40c. 

Where flour is sold in bulk, and pack- 

ages furnished by the buyer, the invoice 
price shall be arrived at in the following 
way: 
First. Add to the bulk price the cost 
per barrel of two 98-lb cotton sacks on 
the basis of the price per 1,000 ruling at 
time of inyoicing for the usual quality of 
this sack. ; 

Second. Add to this the differential for 
the size of package in which the flour is 
to be shipped, if the package is smaller 
than 98-lb size. 

Third. Deduct from the above the value 
of the empty sacks furnished by the buyer, 
based on the price per 1,000 ruling at time 
of invoicing. 

Where r is sold in bulk, and is 
shipped in mill’s 98-lb or larger sacks, the 
mill shall charge the buyer the actual cur- 
rent cost of such sacks. 

Seller or buyer may not have the option 
of shipping flour in cotton or jute sacks 
where either has been specified at time of 
sale, unless both parties agree to these 
changes at time of shipment. 

W. QuacKENBUSH. 





WHEAT EXPORT COMPANY 


Opens Offices in Canada—Will Buy for Civjl- 
ian and Military Needs of Allies— 
Licenses Necessary te Ship 


Monrreat, Que., Dec. 15.—The Wheat 
Export Co., of Canada, has opened an 
office in Montreal for the purpose of buy- 
ing flour from Canadian mills east of the 
Great Lakes, and a similar officein Winni- 
peg for western mills. A satisfactory 
export contract is being arranged. J. R. 
Grant, of Montreal, is manager. Buying 
will cover all civilian and military needs 
of allied powers in Europe. Heavy pur- 
chases are probable. 

The Canadian food controller has modi- 
fied the order regarding package goods. 
All useful now are permissible, in 
packages of all weights, under license 
system. Premiums are barred. Prices to 
approximate closely to bulk quotations, 
with reasonable allowance for container. 

It is believed considerable quantities of 
Canadian flour were destroyed in Halifax 
explosion and fire. 

Canadian food controller = ship- 
ment of flour to United — and 
other British possessions, excepting as 
licensed. Order covers wheat ane its 
products. 

Shipment of millfeed to the United 
States is being prevented unless licensed. 

A. H. Batey. 








Quiz for Exchange Members 
Curcaco, Itn., Dec. 15.—Question- 
naires are being sent to members of all 
exchanges by ie adage of Agri- 
culture, which is working under the act 
of Congress of Aug. 10, 1917, asking for 
an investigation into the operation and 


conditions of the grain exchanges. 
Every member is recei a blank to 
fill out which will give the of his 


connections, operations, names of cus- 
tomers for whom he trades and all impor- 
tant information ng his business. 


1 regardi 
It will show who are actively in 
business and what they are doing, w 
they are receivers, shippers, exporters, ele- 
vator men or lators. 
The replies will give Congress an insight 


_operation in the handlin 


others engaged in business on the ex- 
changes in proportion to those who handle 
cash grain in its various branches. 


C. H. Cwarren. 





DRASTIC EMBARGO IN EAST 


All Freight for Export Through the North 
Atlantic Seaports Is Now Included, to 
Remedy Congested Conditions 

All freight for export through the 
North Atlantic ports has been emba 
by the General Operating Committee of 
the eastern railroads. 

This sweeping order follows the em- 
bargo order in effect since Nov. 28, 1917, 
covering products of steel and iron. The 
ports mentioned in the latest embargo are 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Bos- 
ton, Norfolk and Newport News. Govern- 
ment shipments are excepted. 

This action is the final step in giving the 
Export Division of the General Operat- 
ing Committee (of railroad executives of 
eastern roads), controlling the traffic of 
the pooled lines, full power over expo: 
except federal shipments. 


WANT STEADY STREAM TO PORTS 


The aim is to get the freight to the 
ports mentioned in a steady volume ad- 
justed to the ships ready to load it. In 
other words, it is a move to relieve the 
— in the eastern territory. 

The new drastic embargo order went 
into effect Dec. 12. A statement from the 
Export Division at New York, of the gen- 
eral committee, which maintains its head- 
quarters at Pittsburgh, concludes: 

“That all lines reaching North Atlantic 
seaboard P pics be instructed to embargo 
at once export freight through those 
ports, except for the United States gov- 
ernment, and that any existing permits be 
canceled. No permits will be issued ex- 
cept by specific authority of the Export 
Division.” 

In taking this action the General Oper- 
ating Committee explained that “it is vital- 
ly necessary that there be thorough co- 
of freight for 
over-sea shipment, so t the railway 
equipment which would otherwise be avail- 
able for fuel, foodstuffs and government 
freight shall not be used in moving traffic 
which cannot be promptly transshipped 
when it reaches tidewater. 


FOREIGN CONTROL PLAN CITED 


“The maintenance of this principle in- 
volves the closest OB wpe ye: relationship 
with those in control of ocean tonnage. 
All shipments to the United Kingdom, as 
well as all cereal shipments to France and 
Italy, are controlled by the British Min- 
istry of Shipping, who are working in 
close contact with the Export Division of 
the General Operating Committee. It will 
be necessary that similar relationships be 
developed with those in control of the 
United States, French, Italian, and Rus- 
sian ocean tonnage.” 








FIXES CANADIAN BRAN PRICE 


Food Controller Sets Figure Also for Shorts 
per Ton, Bulk, Fort William—Tax on Corn 
from United States to Be Removed 

Toronto, Onr., Dec. 18.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—The Canadian food controller 
has fixed the price of bran at $24.50, and 
shorts, $29.50, ton, bulk, Fort William, 
effective Dec. 17, which is about the recent 
level: 

No bran is allowed to leave Canada. He 
will also remove the tax on corn from the 
United States. 





A. H. Batmey. 


Kansas Mill is Sold 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Dec. 18.—(Special 
Telegram)—The Midland Milling Co., 
Kansas City, yesterday purchased the 
property of the Forest Park Milling Co., 
Ottawa, Kansas. The mill has a capacity 
of about 300 bbls, and is favorably located 
near Kansas City. 

The Midland Milling Co. announces to- 
day that it will use the plant largely for 
peed ee aa of grinding barley and corn 
products, 

ra R. E. Srerurne. 

The Commercial Grain Con was 
held at Lyons, France} this fall as usual 
for 38 years. Most buyers wanted oats, 
but sellers were few. 
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APPOINTS G. A..ZABRISKIE 


Food Administration Announces Selection of 
New York Man ag National Flour Dis- 
tributer—Main Points of His New Work 

New York, N. Y., Dec. 17.—(Special 
Telegram )—George A. Zabriskie has: been 
appointed by the United States Food Ad- 
ministration as national flour distributor. 
The appointment was made Saturday, Dec. 
15, by Herbert Hoover. 

Mr. Zabriskie’s extensive knowledge of 
flour distribution through his long connec- 
tion with the trade makes his appointment 
to this important position a most excel- 
lent one. He will leave for Washington 
in a few days for the purpose of arrang- 
ing the preliminary organization n 
for the supervision of this branch of the 
Food Administration. 

For the present, at least, his efforts 
will be principally toward the elimination 
of excessive profits on the part of retail- 
ers; and it is not the intention to disturb 
in any way the present distribution ma- 
chinery. 





W. QuacKENBUSH. 


At the time of the appointment Mr. 
Zabriskie was eastern manager for the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minnea 
With headquarters in New York City. At 
the offices of the company it was stated 
that he had been a representative of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. in New York 
City and the East for 25 years or more. 
It was not announced who will fill his 
= while he is engaged in government 
work, 








DOMESTIC TRADE SUMMARY 


Flour Demand Urgent, but Mills Unable to 
Meet It—Many Orders Turned Down 
—Millfeed Firm 

{Special Telegrams to The Northwestern 
Miller—Quotations subject to confirmation.] 

Purapervpuia, Pa. Dec. 18.—Spot 
goods steady. Supply and demand both 
moderate. Shipment prices irregular, and 
cover a wide range, with values largely 
nominal. Quotations, per 196 lbs in wood: 
winter straight, $10.10@10.25. Kansas 
clear, $9.75@10; patent, $10.70@11.15. 
Spring first clear, spot $10@10.25, mill 
shipment $9.75@10. Bakers patent, spot 
$11.25@11.50, mill shipment $10.50@ 10.85 ; 
family brands, $11@11.65. City mills’ 
choice and fancy patent, $11@11.65; regu- 
lar grades winter straight, $10.10@10.25; 
patent, $10.25@10.50. Bran firm under 
small spot supplies, but trade quiet. 

Samuet S. Danrets. 





Cuicaco, It1., Dec. 18.—There is no de- 
cided improvement in the supply of flour 
offered to the trade here from any terri- 
tory. A few interior small mills appear 
to be open for business a little more freely 
than they were, but the larger ones are not 
keen for trade. Spring wheat patents are 
quoted at $9.30@9.50, southwestern 95 per 
cent patents at $10.10@10.30, and soft 
winter patents at $10.30@10.50, in 98-lb 
cottons or jutes. C. H. Cuarren. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 18.—A good de- 
mand for flour, but light offerings. Bar- 
ley flour now offered for shipment .at 
$9.45@10.10 in cotton. Considerable in- 
quiry from bakers, but only light business 
as yet. Millfeed firmer, with small offer- 
ings and light demand. Spring bran, 
$46.75; winter bran, $47; mixed feed, $49 
@53; oat hulls, $27,—-all in 100’s. 

Louis W. DePass. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Dec. 18.—No change in 
condition of flour market. Demand con- 
tinues urgent, but very little flour is 
offered, and mills-are turning down orders. 
New business generally light. Millfeed 
dull; with only a light local movement, as 
regular shipping buyers are out of the 
market, due to railroad embargoes. 

Perer Deruien. 


Bartimore, Mv., Dec. 18.—Flour grog- 
gy and soggy, like season and weather. 
Sales confined to a little winter straight 
for export, at quotations, but principatly 
at $9.50, bulk. Millfeed unchanged and 
neglected. ° 

Cuanrtes H. Dorsey. 


A new ruling of the War Trade Board 
requires that shippers who wish to make 
consignments abroad to branches must 
give assurances concerning final destina- 
tion. 
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The Minneapolis flour output last week 
decreased 58,115 bbls. The mills made 
(week ending Dec. 15) 346,490 bbls, 
against 329,995 in 1916, 465,975 in 1915, 
and 371,685 in 1914. Today, 21 mills are 
in operation, andthe output should show 
an inerease this week. A year ago, mills 
made 239,790 bbls. 

* * 

Activity in flour is just as noticeable as 
ever. Apparently, there is no end to the 
requirements of the trade and, from all 
appearances, there are as many holes to 
fill up as ever. None of the large distrib- 
utors, and few, if any, bakers, have been 
able to accumulate supplies. In fact, some 
are said to be doing business on stocks 
that are dangerously low. 

Millers are of the opinion that much of 
the flour being produced is going into the 
hands of householders. They feel that 
this latter class must be buying in excess 
of immediate needs. No other reason can 
be given for the disappearance from off 
the market of the big production of the 
last two to three months. 

Federal Food Administration officials 
are said to be taking a hand in the game. 
In Iowa, it is reported that retail grocers 
have been notified not to sell to exceed 
one sack to any one buyer. It is also re- 
ported that retailers have been asked not 
to advertise flour in the daily newspapers. 
Such advertising, it is claimed, only tends 
to make housewives buy more than they 
actually need for present requirements 
and aggravates the shortage. 

Some Minneapolis mills this week have 
notified their salesmen not to accept any 
more orders, pending the announcement 
of new regulations by the Food Adminis- 
tration. The opinion is expressed that 
perhaps a long extraction flour will be 
advocated, in order to make the limited 
supplies of wheat go as far as possible. 

Wheat supplies are a source of anxiety 
to Minneapolis millers. None are getting 
as much as they need. Two of the larger 
companies claim that their allotment in 
the last week would not keep them run- 
ning 50 per cent capacity. Extraordinary 
efforts are being made to have cars fur- 
nished interior elevators, so that the sur- 
plus wheat in the country can be trans- 
ferred to terminals as rapidly as possible. 

The car situation is anything but satis- 
factory. Although it was reported some 
time ago that 12,000 cars had been ordered 
west, arrivals of empties at Minneapolis 
to date have been very — Some west- 
ern roads still refuse to allow their equip- 
ment to be loaded to points east of Min- 
neapolis. Minneapolis millers report that 
if enough wheat had been furnished last 
week to keep their plants running full 
capacity, it is doubtful if they could have 
done so, because not enough cars would 
have been available to load out the manu- 
factured product. 

Minneapolis and outside mills are ask- 
ing for standard patent a range of $9.80 
@10.10 per 196 Ibs in 98-lb cotton sacks. 

* # 


_ An abnormally keen demand is reported 
by Minneapolis mills for millfeed in split 
cars with flour. None of the large mills 
have any straight cars of wheat feed to 
offer for shipment within 30 to 60 days, 
with the possible exception of a little red 
dog. Some, in fact, are behind on deliv- 
eries of bran on contracts and, where buy- 
ers have urged shipment, mills are repre- 
sented to have agreed to cancel contracts 
and allow buyers to go on the open mar- 
ket and buy in the bran, and charge mills 
with the difference between the contract 
and purchase prices. 


Consumptive demand for all grades of 
offal is said to be far in excess of supplies. 
Jobbers, as a rule, are not offering any- 
thing for deferred shipment. They are 
confining their offerings to what they have 
on track from day to day, and they have 
no difficulty in disposing of same at full 
market values. 

Mills’ quotations are nominal, and apply 
on mixed cars only. Bran and standard 
middlings are held at $40@41 ton, in 100- 
lb’ sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis; flour mid- 
dlings, $49@50; red dog, $57@58,—latter 
in 140-lb sacks. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 

Of the 25 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 21 were in operation Dec. 18: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Barber Milling Co., Cataract mill. 

Century Milling Co.’s mill, 

National Milling Co., Dakota mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A 


and F mills, 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, B, 


Anchor, Palisade and Lincoln mills. 
Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 
Washburn-Crosby Co. A, B, C, D, EB, F 

and G mills. 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston's mill. 
FLOUR OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
Special reports of “48 mills outside of 

Minneapolis and Duluth, .with a_ total 

capacity of 41,075 bbls, show that in the 

week ending Dec. 15 they made 219,960 

bbls of flour (representing 990,000 bus of 

wheat) against 145,930 in 1916. 
Forty-eight “outside” mills last week 

shipped 1,350 bbls of flour to foreign 

countries, against 5,490 in 1916. 


MIN NEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 

Wheat receipts at Minneapolis and 
Duluth. last week aggregated 2,475,000 
bus, a net decrease from the preceding 
week of 37,000 bus. At Minneapolis there 
was a decrease of 73,000 bus, and at Du- 
luth an increase of 36,000. 

For the week ended Saturday, Dec. 15, 
receipts of wheat were as follows, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted) : 

1917 1916 1915 1914 1913 


Minneapolis ..... 1,524 2,237 5,661 2,882 3,377 
Duluth *951 851 3,319, 6594 1,313 


Totals ........ 2,475 3,088 
eee 89 


Totals 9,047 3,492 4,772 


*Includes Canadian. 
CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 
Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1917, to Dec. 15, 
1917, were as follows, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 


1917 1916 
41,675 62,911 
*14,861 16,528 


1914 
60,588 
47,346 


107,934 
1,061 


71,634 164,147 108,996 
*Includes Canadian. 


1915 
85,392 


Minneapolis .. 
75,723 


Duluth 





Duluth, b’d’d.. 





Elevator stocks at Minneapolis and , 


Duluth on Dec. 15, in bushels (000’s omit- 


ted), were: 

1915 1914 1918 
8,636 17,676 17,516 
3,883 8,653 10,778 


1917 1916 
466 12,092 
*771 4,483 


Minneapolis. 
Duluth 





12,519 26,329 28,294 
444 


Totals.... 


1,238 16,575 
Duluth, b’d’d ... 


904 58 48 





Totals.... - 17,479 12,577 26,377 


«ae 28,738 
*Includes Canadian. 


COURT REVERSES SEED GRAIN DECISION 


The Minnesota supreme court has re- 
versed the decision of the Hennepin 
County district court in the case of E. P. 
Moorhead and Joseph Mathews vs. the 
Minneapolis Seed Co. Plaintiffs alleged 
that in 1915 they purchased from defend- 
ant 475 bus of blue-stem seed wheat 
guaranteed to be of 99 per cent germinat- 
ing power. Some of the seed treated with 
tage failed to germinate, al- 
though other seed treated in the same 
manner produced well. 

The supreme court held that, where 
guaranteed seed failed to germinate, the 
measure of damages is the amount paid 


for the seed, plus the cost of yes 
plus the value of the use of the land for 
the cropping season, less the value of its 
use for a proper purpose to which it 
might ear f have been put upon the 
ascertaiment of a failure of germina- 
tion, and not the value of the crop which 
would have been raised if the seed nad 
been true to warranty, less the cost of 
planting and producing. 
SHANE BROS, & WILSON CO. 


The Shane Bros. & Wilson Co., of Min- 
neapolis, has been incorporated, with 
$700,000 capital stock. George C. Shane, 
of Philadelphia, is president, Fred O. 
Shane, of Philadelphia, and William J. 
Wilson, of Merion, Pa., vice-presidents, 
William Fulton, of Minneapolis, secretary 
and treasurer. The limit of indebtedness 
or liability of the company is placed at 
$5,000,000. 

The general nature of the business of 
the corporation is to acquire, construct 
and operate flour and cereal mills and 
warehouses, and to carry on a general 
flour, grain and feed brokerage and com- 
mission business. 

STATIONARY PRICES NEEDED 

A southern Minnesota miller writes: 
“Don’t you think the Food Administration 
is making a mistake in not putting a price 
on rye and barley? Competition and spec- 
ulation will put the price out of line with 
wheat, thereby increasing the demand for 
wheat flour, and next spring, if prices are 
not controlled, the acreage of wheat is 
likely to be materially reduced if barley 
is bringing more money relatively. 

“The price of millfeed should be low- 
ered about $10 per ton and pegged. The 
farmers are all kicking about $40 feed 
and only $2.12 for wheat.” 

It is not within the present power of the 
Food Administration to regulate the 
prices of coarse grain; such power would 
have to be accorded it by act of Congress. 

MILL BAKER-CHEMIST DEAD 

Charles F. Bridwell, for a number of 

years connected with the Washburn- 


Crosby Co. in its laboratory and experi- 
mental department, was suddenly stricken 


* with heart failure in Boston, where he 


expired Dec. 11. 

Mr. Bridwell came with the Washburn- 
Crosby Co. in 1907, and he had a wide 
acquaintance with the bakery and milling 
trade. The funeral was held at Kokomo, 
Ind., Mr. Bridwell’s former home. His 
widow and two children survive him. 


LOADING CARS TO CAPACITY 


In the contest for intensive car-loading 
the palm goes to the Crescent Milling Co., 
Fairfax, Minn. The record of 650 bbls 
attained by the Mills of Albert Lea has 
been broken by the Western Flour Mill 
Co., of Davenport, Iowa, which loaded 655 
bbls into one car, and now the Crescent 
Milling Co. comes along with a report of 
having loaded 660 bbls, a total of 129,822 
lbs. 

SOUTH DAKOTA ELEVATOR LOSSES HEAVY 

According to statistics compiled by the 
fire marshal at Huron, S. D., more eleva- 
tors were burned in South Dakota this 
year than in the four previous years com- 
bined. About 20 mills and elevators have 
burned. Incendiarism was the cause of 
five of the fires, and was the suspected 
cause of several of the others. 


STILLWATER MILL SOLD 


B. B. Sheffield, of Minneapolis, an- 
nounced today that he had purchased the 
500-bbl rye mill at Stillwater, Minn., re- 
cently built by the Minnesota Rye & 
Cereal Milling Co. He expects to place 
the mill in operation shortly. No decision 
has been arrived at as yet as to the name 
of the company. It is expected that Mr. 
Sheffield’s associates will join him in his 
new venture. 

MINNEAPOLIS MILI AGAIN SOLD 

The George C. Christian & Co. mill at 
Minneapolis, which was sold a few weeks 
ago to B. B. Sheffield and his associates, 
has again been sold, this time to interests 
connected with the Eagle Roller Mill Co., 
of New Ulm, Minn. A new company has 
been incorporated to operate the mill un- 
der ‘the name, The Century Milling Co., 
with $1,000,000 capital stock, over half 
of which has been paid in. The inco 
rators are Charles Vogtel, John H. Siegel, 
William Silverson, Harold Vogtel and P. 
A. Murphy. These gentiemen also consti- 
tute the board of directors. Mr. Murphy 
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will be secretary and general manager of 
the company... Possession will be taken 
Jan.1. .A suite of offices have been leased 
in the Corn Exchange Building. 

The mill has a capacity of 2,000 bbls 
daily, but the building is large enough to 
accommodate machinery to turn out 4,000 
bbls. Temporarily about 500 bbls of wheat 
flour and 1,500 bbls of barley flour will 
be produced. As the wheat allotted to the 
mill is increased, additional machinery will 
be installed. 


LAKE SEASON ENDED 


Lake navigation for 1917 closed at mid- 
night, Dec. 14, when the Great Lakes 
Transit Corporation boat, Boston, left 
Duluth with only a part cargo. This was 
due to the fact that the request for an ex- 
tension of 6 or 12 hours had been refused, 
and the boat had to clear before midnight. 
However, a good-sized cargo of flour, feed 
and grain was taken. The shipping com- 
panies made a good clean-up and there is 
very little flour and feed left at western 
lake ports to be shipped all-rail. 

It is reported that the Great Lakes 
Transit Corporation, during the two 
weeks, between Dec. 1 and 14, shipped 
70,000 tons of flour and feed on its boats. 


A NATIONAL FOOD SURVEY 
The Bureau of Markets, of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, has. 
undertaken to make a national war emer- 
gency food survey, to show the supply of 
food and food materials held in the Unit- 
ed States, Dec. 31, 1917. All dealers in 
foods and food materials, and all holders 
of such commodities in lots greater than 
family supplies, will be asked to list their 
holdings with the bureau. 


MINNESOTA INTERIOR MILL PRICES 


A common basis on which flour is being 
sold by mills at interior points in Minne- 
sota, in less than car lots, in 49-lb cotton 
sacks, is: patent, $10.40@10.50; straight, 
$10.20@ 10.30. 

The approximate prices at which mills 
at interior points in Minnesota are selling 
millfeed in mixed cars with flour are $42 
@483 for bran, in 100-lb sacks, $48@44 for 
shorts, and $51@52 for flour middlings. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


V. V. Corbin, department sales-man- 
ager of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., is in 
St. Louis this week. 

The Minnesota Farmers’ Grain Dealers’ 
Association will hold its annual convention 
in Minneapolis in February. 

Thomas R. Wilder, flour salesman of 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, is now representing 
the Cedar Rapids Life Insurance Co. 

W. C. Tench, manager of the Pitts- 
burgh branch of the Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co., visited headquarters Dec. 11-12. 

William G, Gooding, Minneapolis miller, 
who has been ill for some weeks, is con- 
valescent. He plans on going south short- 
ly to recuperate. 

C. W. Jennison, of the Jennisoén Mills 
Co., Bainville, Mont., is in Minneapolis 
today. Mr. Jennison reports his mill run- 
ning full capacity. 

The grain commission firm of Catlin, 
Spath & Strouts, Minneapolis, has gone 
out of business and sold its membership in 
the Chamber of Commerce. 

Leighton N. Smith, formerly in the 
Washburn-Crosby Co. office, Minneapolis, 
is second lieutenant in the Ist Cavalry, 
U. S. A., stationed at Cheyenne, Wyo. 

The Shriners’ sack of flour, which is 
being auctioned throughout the country 
for the benefit of the Red Cross, was sold 
to Algeria Temple, of Helena, Mont., for 
$5,100. 

George Clewell, of Plymouth, Pa., was 
in Minneapolis during the week, accon- 
panied by R. A. Hoyt, of the Tennant 
Hoyt Co., Lake City, Minn., which com- 
pany he represents in the East. 

Of the Carson (N. D.) Roller Mills Co., 
J. F. Carter, formerly of Mott, N. D., is 
president, and E. E. Simes, formerly ma:'- 
ager for the L. G. Campbell Milling Cv., 
is secretary and manager. The compan) 
has a 150-bbl mill. 

The Waseca (Minn.) Milling Co. has 
just completed a 200-bbl flour mill. !t 
also makes ar flour and pearl barley, an‘ 
has a 1,500-bu grain custom mill in con- 
nection. George Wollman is general man- 
ager, and George Kempton head miller. 

August J. Bulte, vice-president of the 

(Continued on page 894.) 
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There is but little reduction in the de- 

mand for flour. Some millers say the 
larger trade is a trifle less pressing in its 
demands, but that small-sack buyers and 
family trade generally are, if anything, 
keener than ever in the desire for sup- 
lies. 
A feature of the family flour demand 
is an increased call for large sacks, notably 
99’s, indicating that household hoarding 
is still a factor in the buying. 

Prices are now fairly stable at around 
$10.10, cotton half-sacks, Missouri River, 
for fancy patent family trade flour, but 
some mills are 10@15c under this basis. 
On 95 per cents and full straights, the 
market is represented by the price paid 
by the Food Administration, which was 
equal to $9.70@9.80, jute, Kansas City, 
although this flour was nearly all soft 
wheat. 

A feature of the price situation is the 
greater uniformity among quotations of 
various mills. This week witnessed 
marked recessions by mills which had pre- 
viously been holding above the common 
basis, but which found their profit bal- 
ances exceeding Food Administration re- 
quirements | cut prices to meet the 
condition. 

. * * 

Millfeed is still active and high, with 
bran on spot worth practically ton; 
January bran is not wanted, however, at 
better than $88. Shorts are not so active. 


THE WEATHER AND THE WHEAT 


The week just closed was one of ab- 
normally low temperatures. There is 
some talk of possible injury to the wheat, 
where it had no snow cover. A large part 
of the southwestern area has, however, a 
thin snow protection, and the best opinion 
is that the cold snap at this season is not 
likely to have occasioned any considerable 
injury. 

Today, Saturday, temperatures are ris- 
ing, and snow is falling over a consider- 
able part of the southwestern wheat terri- 
tory. 

KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


The output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 82,200 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 





Flour Pet. of 

output activity 

his week 101 

Last week 104 
\car ago ; 81 
TWO YOQPS OBO .iseeecscses 70,800 99 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 

rhe output of 70 mills in Nebraska, 

Missouri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside 

of Kansas City, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

- capacity forweek tivity 
This week ....... 306,520. 284,683 93 
Last week ...... 295,320 276,186 93 
¥ Car OBO. vies chen 278,520 262,475 94 
[wo years ago ... 288,020 245,169 86 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 8,405 bbls this week, 2,396 last week, 


11,426 a year ago and 14,477 two years ago,“ 


Out of 70 mills reporting, 63 reported 
business good, 6 fair, 1 quiet. 


BIG GOVERNMENT FLOUR ORDERS 


‘The Kansas City office of the Milli 
Division of the Food Administration y 
terday announced completion of the south- 
western division’s quota of flour for allied 
export. The amount required for Janu- 
ary shipment was 325,000 bbls, and this 
was over-subseribed mills. Prices 
ranged from $9.90 to $10.20, f.o.b. New 


Orleans, with a few lots tendered at still 
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lower prices, and some clears af values 


approximately 50@60c bbl under full 


straights. 

This week, the divisional office is receiv- 
ing tenders, to be submitted to Washing- 
ton, on a large quantity of flour for the 
army, principally for cantonments in the 
Southwest. Practically 100,000 bbls are 
required for early shipment on this order. 


MILLERS’ CLUB ANNUAL MEETING 


Thirty, members and guests attended 
the annual dinner and meeting of the 
Kansas City Millers’ Club, at the Hotel 
Muehlebach, Friday night. The millers of 
Topeka were present as special guests of 
the club. 

The business session was largely devoted 
to discussion of the proposed ges in 
wheat grades, and a special committee, 
composed of C. M. Hardenbergh, Wallace 
Bagley, H. P. Ismert, H. D. Yoder and 
W. W. Marshall, was appointed to attend 
the federal grain grades hearing at Hutch- 
inson, Kansas, Monday, Dec. 17. 

A resolution was auopted favoring the 
decimal system of flour weights, and the 
secretary was instructed to urge consider- 
ation of immediate adoption of the plan 
by the Milling Division of the Food Ad- 
ministration. 

New members elected were A. Fassler, 
Willis Norton & Co., Topeka; H. D. Yo- 
der, Topeka (Kansas) Flour Mills Co; 
J. F. Baldwin, Shawnee Milling Co., To- 
peka; John Peak, Fulton Bag & Burlap 
Co., Kansas City. 

Officers chosen for the ensuing year 
were as follows: Theodore F. Ismert, 
president; E. D. Lysle, vice-president; 
Paul M. Mohr, treasurer; Robert E. 
Sterling, secretary. 


NOTES 

The Western Grain Co. is building a 
500-bbl corn mill at Fort Worth, Texas. 

E. D. Lysle, president of the J. C. Lysle 
Milling Co., Leavenworth, Kansas, is 
visiting in the East. 

The Texas Star Flour Mills, ‘Galveston, 
Texas, has increased its capital stock from 
$500,000 to $1,500,000. 

E. A. Witter, manager of the feed de- 
partment of the Kemper Mill & Elevator 
Co., is in Minneapolis. 

H. S. Pearlstone, New York represent- 
ative of the Kelley Milling Co., Kansas 
City, visited the office of the company this 
week, and left today for a month’s vaca- 
tion in Texas. 

The Abilene (Kansas) Flour Mills Co. 
has just completed reconstruction of its 
offices, and J. C. Rodney, president, was 
in town this week buying complete new 
office equipment. 

H. C. Barker, until now connected with 
the laboratory of the Rea-Patterson Mill- 
ing Co., Coffeyville, Kansas, has been en- 
gaged as chemist by the Wells-Abbott- 
Nieman Co., Schuyler, Neb. 

Frank Kell, of the Wichita Mill & Ele- 
vator Co., Wichita Falls, Texas, and T. C. 
Thatcher, ——— of the Oklahoma City 
(Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co., spent a part 
of the week in Kansas City. e 

The quarterly-meeting of the advisory 
board-of the Millers’ Exchangé d 

e offices of the exchange in Ka 

ity this week. A half-dozen millers from 
out of town were in attendance. 

L. E. Moses, president of the Kansas 
Flour Mills Co., left Friday night for 
Sleepy Eye, Minn., on business in con- 
nection with the Sleepy Eye mill, recently 

urchased by the Kansas company. 
W. Avery, who has 

nected with ale 
Grain Co., has resigned to accept a posi- 
tion as manager of the Fort Worth, Texas, 
branch of the Kemper Mill & Elevator Co. 

In the Wichita correspondence in this 
department last week it was erroneously 
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stated that Henry Lassen, president of 
the Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, was on 
the Pacific Coast on vacation. Mr. Las- 





sen is in the East. 

A. J. Hunt, chairman of the divisional 
office of the Food Administration Milling 
Division, left Thursday for New York to 
attend a general meeting of the millers’ 
committee and of the Grain-Corporation 
officers and zone agents. _ 


August J. Bulte, vice-president of the~ 


Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, Hutch- 
inson, Kansas, spent the week in the 
Northwest in connection with the starting 
of the Queen Bee mill, Sioux Falls, S. D., 
recently purchased by the Larabee com- 
any. 

rge S. Carkener, president-of the 
Kan ity Board of Tradé, will repre- 
sent that organization at a special confer- 
ence of grain exchange representatives 
and officials of the United States Food 
Administration Grain Corporation, to be 
held in New York, Wednesday, Dec. 19. 

The Atchison Flour Mills Co., which 
now operates the Cain mill, Atchison, 
Kansas, with a flour capacity of 800 bbls 
per day, has just completed extensive 
repairs and alterations in the auxiliary 
corn plant, and will put it in operation 
next week. The corn mill has a capacity 
of 600 bbls. 

The Robinson Grain Co., Salina, Kan- 
sas, has let contracts for both buildings 
and machinery for its new 1,200-bbl mill 
at that point. The equipment contract 
was secured by the Nordyke & Marmon 
Co., Indianapolis. The mill will have a 
capacity. of 1,200 bbls, and will be ready 
for operation early in the autumn. 

John Lynch, for several years connected 
with the managerial and sales staff of the 
Lee-Warren Milling Co., Salina, Kansas, 
has resigned to become manager of the 
new Weber-Freeman Milling Co., whose 
1,200-bbl mill at Salina will be ready for 
operation in March. Mr. Lynch will make 
the change in his connection Jan, 1. 


In loading wheat into a car from a small 
elevator at Jasper, Mo., owned by a Kan- 
sas milling company, a number of sticks 
of dynamite were found in the wheat. 
Fortunately, they were discovered as the 
wheat ran to the car. The incident was 
reported to federal authorities, but noth- 
ing has been learned as to how the ex- 
plosive got into the wheat bin. 

Paul Pandermaly, of Pandermaly & 
Sasse, who conducted a milling laboratory 
here until recently, has entered the army 
and will go immediately to France in 
capacity of military interpreter. A. R. 
Sasse, who was associated with Mr. Pan- 
dermaly, has returned to his former posi- 
tion as head of the laboratory of the 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc. The busi- 
ness of Pandermaly & Sasse has been 
taken over by the Estabrook Laboratories. 





WICHITA 


“The flour situation remains unchan 
from last week. Local mills say that t 
could sell two or three times as much flour 
as they are now milling. Some millers say 
that the car situation is getting worse. 
This is no doubt caused in part by the 
recent ruling of the Food Administration 
that wheat now has no preference over 
other grains. 

New corn is being marketed, and stands 
the same chance of being moved from 
country elevators as wheat. The extreme 
cold weather has created a big demand 
for feed for stock, and it is necessary to 
move corn to the feeding sections for that 


purpose. 

Millfeeds are due for a small raise, and 
the basis is as follows: straight bran, 
$1.90; mill-run, $2.10; shorts, $2.40; white 
shorts, $2.70,—basis Missouri River. 
Flour is quoted locally at $10.20. 

* #*# 


e recent snowstorm did not cover as 
of the wheat territory as at first 
reported. Eastern Kansas, where a small 
amount of wheat is raised, received from 
14 t6 18 inches, while out in the wheat belt 
per, from two to four inches was the 
average. Even this did much good, as it 

rotected the growing wheat from the 

low zero temperature that has prevailed 
for the last few days. 


BLACKWELL ELEVATOR BURNS 


On Dec. 12, elevator B, of the Black- 
well (Okla.) Milling & Elevator Co. 
burned, and is a total loss, with a big 





supply of wheat and corn, The loss is esti- 
mated at $100,000, but ample insurance 
was carried. 





NASHVILLE 

Nasuvitte, Tenn., Dec. 15.—Outside of 
the unusual weather conditions, there has 
been little change this week in the flour 
situation in the Southeast. There is some 
decrease in the amount being sold, though 
demand continues active, and permits of 
ho important accumulation of stocks. 

he mills have been running at about 
same basis as last week. Some dif- 
ficulty has been experienced on account 
of the shortage of fuel. Heavy snows 
south of the Ohio have delayed shipments, 
and added to the transportation trouble. 

Prices have been firmly held, and dur- 
ing the week were substantially as fol- 
lows: best or short soft winter wheat pat- 
ents, in cotton, f.o.b. Ohio River, $10.30@ 
10.50, mainly $10.30@10.40; long patents, 
15e under standard; low-grades, 30@50c 
under standard. 

Rehandlers of Minnesota and Kansas 
flour find it difficult to get supplies; de- 
mand good, and prices showing no ma- 
terial change. Spring and hard winter 
wheat patents, delivered Nashville, jute, 
140 lbs, are quoted at $10.25@10.50, there 
being little difference in values. 

No new features are noted in the wheat 
situation, movement having been extreme- 
ly light, and the main work of the division 
office of the Food Administration being 
devoted to securing allotments. 

Some improvement is reported in ‘de- 
mand at corn mills, and prices are a shade 
higher. There has been only a moderate 
movement of corn, with prices ranging 
$1.55@1.60. Quotations for corn meal: 
plain, 96-lb bag, $3.25@3.55; bolted, $3.40 
@3.65. There is a good deal of talk of 
measures to increase consumption of corn 
meal in order to conserve flour, and some 
retailers are requiring buyers of sugar to 
take a certain amount of corn meal with 
each lene of sugar. 

Fairly active demand is mentioned for 
wheat bran, with a wide range on prices, 
Quotations: wheat bran, 100-lb bags, ton, 
f.o.b. Ohio River, $835@40; standard mid- 
dlings, $45@50. ; 


OUTPUT 


Nashville and southeastern mills, with 
a capacity of 153,300 bbls, showed an out- 
put this week of 118,816, or 77.5 per cent 
of capacity: This compared with 129,784 
bbls and 70.8 per cent of capacity of mills 
reporting last week, 65.1 per cent the 
same week in 1916, 78.8 in 1915, 63.5 in 
1914, 57.5 in 1913 and 53.7 in 1912. 


STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 
Dec. 8 


C0 | Err er 8,500 12,000 
WORE, DUM .nccccssecee 318,000 333,000 
SS roe ee 116,300 99,500 
Oats, DOS vececveteceses 558,730 584,000 


NOTES 

Heavy snows the past week were gen- 
eral in Kentucky, and afford a good 
blanket for the wheat crop. 

Receipts of grain at Nashville this 
week, 73 cars. Movement was lightest for 
months, being curtailed by extremely cold 
weather and heavy snows. ‘ 

M. E. Rozelle has resigned as secretary 
and sales-manager of Anglo-American 
Mill Co., Owensboro, Ky., to take charge 
of the eastern sales office of the company 
at Harrisburg, Pa. 


William M. Smith, who has been con- 
nected with leading flour and grain firms 
at Baltimore, has Rous appointed investi- 

tor in grain marketing by the United 

tates Department of Agriculture, with 
headquarters in Atlanta. 

All persons buying corn to store or 
sell in Tennessee are being required by 
the state food administrator to take out 
license. Farmers who have been buying 
have been warned as to this rule, though 
they are permitted to buy grain for feed- 
ing live stock without license. 

The December report of the Tennessee 
department of agriculture fixes the acre- 
age of winter wheat in Tennessee at 87 
per cent, some increase over last year. 
The department says that the heavy 
snows this week have saved the wheat 
from severe damage by cold weather. 
Temperature has been around zero most 
of the week. 

Joun Lerrer. 
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The flour output of Chicago mills for 
the week ending Dec. 15 is estimated at 
24,750 bbls, or 93 per cent of capacity, 
compared with 25,750, or 95 per cent, last 
week, 18,750, or 63 per cent, in 1916, and 
24,000, or 92 per cent, in 1915. 

Flour demand is as keen as ever. Sales 
do not appear to be confined to any par- 
ticular ye of trade, except that many 
mills are trying to accommodate the trade 
they have enjoyed in the past. This week, 
efforts were renewed by large - eastern 
buyers to contract with mills in this terri- 
tory and west of here for flour for bread 
purposes. Bakers, generally, are having 
greater difficulty in obtaining require- 
ments than is the jobbing trade. 

A large percentage of the production of 
flour at this time is going to the govern- 
ment and to points south of here. One 
mill in this territory is known to have its 
capacity booked on government orders to 
the extent of 51 per cent. Mills are often 
obliged to decline offers made to them on 
flour from government headquarters. This 
was the case early in the week when quite 
a quantity was wanted, to be made of 
spring wheat. 

The car situation is very serious, mainly 
at interior points. Some of the mills 
located on one line of railroad cannot offer 
flour in markets like Chicago. 

Millfeeds continue very high, perhaps 
due to the exceedingly low quotations 
named by some of the Minneapolis mills 
on flour in northern Illinois markets. One 
or two of the standard brands have sold 
there as low as $9.75@10, in cotton 1/’s. 


CORRECT LOADING OF FLOUR 


The recent ruling pertaining to the 
loading of cars with flour to full rg may 
or over, has necessitated a change by the 
Chicago Board of Trade flour committee 
as to cars arriving here or passing through 
for inspection, as follows: 

“One hundred and forty and 98-lb sacks 
should be piled in two tiers lengthwise of 
the car, the mouths of the sacks placed 
toward the center of the car; then piling 
sacks: in center of the two tiers until the 
10 per cent over car capacity is loaded. 
If millers would pile bags of flour as per 
the above instructions, t would find it 
as easy to pile them right as wrong, and 
by so doing would facilitate business and 
save on demurrage. Unless these instruc- 
tions be complied with, the inspector will 
charge $2 per car for the labor necessary 
to place the flour in proper condition for 
inspection.” : 

Inspector Canvin will have ready for 
distribution within a few days the ruling 
as appears above, also an illustration of 
the interior of a car, showing how the 
flour must be loaded in order to contain 
the government requirements as to full 
capacity and 10 per cent over. Copies will 
be mailed to millers who market a part or 
all of their products in Chicago. 


B, A. ECKHART CO, INCORPORATES 
The B. A. Eckhart Co., Chicago, is the 
name of a new organization incorporated 
under the laws of this state, early in the 
week, with $250,000 capital. B. A. Eck- 
hart, president and treasurer, and Truman 
W. Brophy, secretary, of the B. A. Eck- 
hart Milling Co., likewise hold the same 
offices in the new organization. This com- 
pany has been formed for the pu of 
separating the flour and feed jobbing 
business from that of the B. A. Eckhart 
Milling Co. The offices will be located at 
the mill. 
STOCKS OF RYE 


There are 377,000 bus rye at Buffalo, 
said to be owned largely by Duluth ship- 


pers, who sent it there some time ago, ex- 
pecting an active demand at high prices. 
Seaboard exporters, however, have’ not 
taken hold freely at Buffalo, although 
they have bought rye here and in Minne- 
apolis on a liberal scale. They are bid- 
ding the Buffalo holders less than they 
are in Chicago. The embargo on eastern 
shipments has cut out new business from 
the West, and on several days this week 
buyers and sellers were 4c apart. 

The milling demand for rye is good. 
Chicago has a stock of 241,000 bus, and the 
visible supply is 3,331,000, compared with 
2,014,000 last year. New York has 458,000 
bus, and Baltimore 728,000, which is 
awaiting exportation. 


GRAIN RECEIPTS SMALL 


Snowstorms and below-zero tempera- 
tures have worked against an active move- 
ment of grains this week, and receipts here 
have decreased materially. The return of 
cars from eastern to western roads or- 
dered by the War Board was also greatly 
retarded, and it will be several weeks be- 
fore the movement is normal. 

Country grain dealers, as a rule, are re- 
fusing to buy grain, especially corn, unless 
cars are available, as they are afraid of 
its keeping qualities. A country shipper 
said he made $750 profit on one car, and 
lost enough on two others that he handled 
to more than offset the gain. 


NEW WHEAT-GRADING RULE 


A new ruling on high-grade wheat, ow- 
ing to moisture content, has been made by 
the Food Administration Grain Corpora- 
tion here, which is in line with that re- 
cently adopted at other markets. It per- 
mits the buying of No. 3 wheat of No. 1 
quality at above the regular discounts for 
No. 3. This permitted the purchase of a 
car of choice No. 3 red today at $2.16, or 
3e over the regular price. 

The notice sent out says: “Wheat which 
is graded down solely because of a mois- 
ture content in excess of that allowed in 
the grade it would otherwise ‘take, may 
be discounted and priced on its merits 
according to class and subclass, at a rea- 
sonable discount for each one-half (14) 
of 1 per cent of moisture in excess of 
grade allowance, but in no case higher 
than 4c under the No. 1 grade of the sub- 
class represented.” 


NOTES ” 

Barley flour is quoted today at $8.60@ 
bbl, in cotton 1's. 

This office has the address of a corn mill, 
well located for the manufacturing of all 
corn products, that is for sale. 

Donmeyer, Gardner & Co., millers, 
Peoria, Ill., will remodel their mill, but the 
capacity will not be changed materially. 

Chauncy Abbott, Jr., who is at the head 
of a new milling organization at Omaha, 
Neb., was in Chicago the latter part of 
the week. 

B, A. Eckhart left Friday for New 
York City, to attend the meeting of the 
Food Administration Milling Division 
today and Monday. 

The advance in the price of barley this 
week was quite noticeable, due largely to 
the buying of the grain by millers who 
have not milled this product before. 

Some of the mills that are quoting flour 
in northern Illinois around $9.75 in cotton 
¥,’s claim ‘they feel that it is a patriotic 
duty to operate at as small a margin of 
profit as possible. 

Secretary Husband left early in the 
week for St, Louis, to confer with Presi- 
dent Plant, of the Federation, and the two 
journeyed together to New York to attend 
the meeting of the Milling Division. 

There are on record in Chicago several 
arrivals of cars of flour containing 770 
140-Ib jute sacks, or 550 bbls. Late in 
the week, Bernhard Stern & Sons, Inc., 





Milwaukee, shipped a car containing 515 
bbls. 


Frank R. Prina, New York City, east- 
ern representative of the St. Paul (Minn.) 
Milling Co., and millers’ agent, who has 
been.in the Northwest for a* few days, 
‘stopped in Chicago, Thursday, on his way 
home. 


The election for officers of the Board of 
Trade, which occurs on the first Monday 
in January, will be of unusual interest, 
as two vice-presidents and seven directors 
are to be selected, the list being enlarged 
by recent resignations. : ' 

A nominal quotation on erg for 
corn flour was on the basis of $10 bbl, in 
jute or cotton ¥,’s. It is understood that 
one of the largest baking concerns in the 
country recently purchased a round lot 
at $4.50 per 100 Ibs in grain bags. 

Leo Ismert, formerly of Kansas City 
and who has been in Chicago for several 
weeks engaged as a millers’ agent, is to 
be superintendent of the new mill now 
being built at Omaha, Neb. of which 
Chauncy Abbott, Jr., is the principal. 

The new flour warehouse and- blending 
plant of the Washburn-Crosby Co. under 
construction at Clearing, Ill, will prob- 
ably not be ready for operation for 40 to 
60 days. Although contracts were let 
some time ago for the necessary machin- 
ery, delays have been met with. 

Among visitors in Chicago during the 
week were J. P. Dousman, of the J. P. 
Dousman Milling Co., De Pere, Wis; Lee 
M. Powell, of Bernhard Stern & Sons, 
Inc., Milwaukee; J. Douglas Dundas, of 
Dundas Bros. Co., Philadelphia, and J. G. 
Sterling, of the Clarx Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis. 

A .report was made by the Food Ad- 
ministration Milling Division on Tuesday 
to the effect that every licensed mill must 
make out and send to the office at once a 
statement showing the amount of wheat 
ground during the months of July, Au- 
gust and September, 1917. The informa- 
tion was asked for not later than Dec. 22. 


Purchases of wheat by the Food Ad- 
ministration Grain Corporation this week 
aggregated 70 cars at Chicago, compared 
with 146 last week. In the past month, 
purchases aggregated 678 cars. Receipts 
of wheat here for the week were 192,000 
bus, compared with 877,000 last year, and 
shipments only 88,000 bus, compared with 
839,000 last year. 


Through the local Food Administration 
Milling Division, the attention of mills 
was calléd on Thursday to the Monthly 
Cost Report, M. D. 1030-C, to the effect 
that reports should be mailed to the Food 
Administration at Washington, instead of 
New York, as heretofore. The mailing 
address should now be: U. S. Food Ad- 
ministration, Dr. Raymond Pearl, Statis- 
tical Department, Washington, D. C. It 
is also essential to have the phrase, “Mill- 
ing Division Reports,” in the lower left- 
hand corner of the envelope. 





WISCONSIN 

MritwavuKkee, Wis., Dec. 15.—The flour 
production of the Milwaukee mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 12,000 bbls, was 6,000 
this week, representing 50 per cent of 
capacity. Last week, mills with the same 
capacity turned out 6,000, or 50 per cent; 
a year ago, mills with the same capacity 
turned out 6,500, or 54 per cent. 

Flour business was brisk. Millers were 
able to make good bookings, but were 
unable to secure sufficient equipment to 
make shipments. Inquiry continues brisk 
from all sections, and if cars were obtain- 
able, mills would operate to capacity. 

Choice city brands of hard spring pat- 
ent® were quoted at $10.25@10.70, and 
straight $9.40@10, all in cotton. Demand 
for clears was brisk, and mills are well 
sold ahead. Prices were held at $9@9.75, 
cotton. Shipping directions came in free- 
ly both on patent ana clear, but amount 
loaded out was small, on account of 
séarcity of cars. 

Demand for Kansas straight was good. 
Jobbers have a moderate amount on hand. 
Offerings from southern mills were light. 
The bakery trade and grocers bought fair- 
ly well. Quotations were $10.50, cotton. 

Rye flour was in good demand. Millers 
were able to make good sales. Inquiry 
was good from all sections, Prices held 
firm at $8.55 for dark and $9.15 for white 
in cotton. Pure was quoted at $9.50@ 
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9.90 in cotton. As soon as car situation 
eases up mills will grind to full capacity. 
a a oor er, b> bran “sad } 
, an ings 50c. S 
moderately well to fill old orden Ga es 
little buying was done for future delivery. 
Most shippers are about cleaned up on 
old orders, and all are looking for a de- 


cline. Eastern demand was fair. Transit 
feed at eastern junction its was in 
good request, all grades g salable. 


Demand for hominy feed continues brisk, 


_and mills have very little to offer. 


The state trade in millfeed continues 
good, both in straight and mixed cars with 
flour. Country dealers bought freely of 
all grades, as stocks are light. Bran was 
in best demand, and shippers look for mid- 
dlings to sell at a discount. Most of the 
premium on the latter has been lost. 

Demand continues brisk for milling 
wheat, and receipts are inadequate to 
supply wants. Stocks are light and mills 
are able to grind but half capacity. Gov- 
ernment prices prevail. 


NOTES 


John B. A. Kern & Sons are making test 
runs in the 200-bbl wheat flour mill in con- 
nection with their rye mill. 


William C. Mitchell and Benjamin M. 
Weil were elected to membership in the 
hes Chamber of Commerce this 
week. 


The Ripon (Wis.) Mills Co. has been 
incorporated, with $30,000 capital, by H. 
O., Clare J. and Florence S. Nash, to take 
over the business of the Ripon Roller 
Mills, purchased recently from T. D. 
Genge & Co. 

The Wonewoc (Wis.) Mill Co. has com- 
pleted additions to and improvements in 
its hydroelectric and auxiliary steam gen- 
erating plant enabling it to dispose of a 
considerable amount of current to the cit; 
of Wonewoc. . 


The National Distilling Co., Milwaukee, 
contemplates alteration of its plant to 
make it suitable for the production of 
vinegar, grain alcohol and other products. 
The Red Star Compressed Yeast Co. is 
affiliated with the concern. . 


The largest cargo of grain ever shipped 
by water from Milwaukee consisted of 
430,000 bus oats taken by the David 7. 
Norton last week to Buffalo, from St. 
Paul elevator A, operated by the Dona- 
hue-Stratton Co. Boats of the size of the 
Norton heretofore were unable to reach 
the warehouse, because of obstructions, 
which were removed last summer by tlic 
Milwaukee Harbor Commission. 


Aunouncement of the selection of Mil- 
waukee for the 1918 convention of tlie 
Grain Dealers’ National Association has 
been made by Charles Quinn, - Toledo, 
Ohio, secretary and treasurer, following a 
visit in Milwaukee to make final arrange- 
ments with the Milwaukee Chamber of 
Commerce and the convention bureau of 
the Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation for the entertainment of the 1,(00 
or more delegates who are expected to «t- 
tend. The date of the convention is Sept. 


23-25. 
H. N. Witson 





Hoover on the Corn Crop 


Fcod Administrator Hoover, in New 
York to attend the first meeting of the 
newly formed Federal Food Board, \as 
quoted as follows in regard to the c rn 
crop: , 

“There seems to be one thing that ‘he 
American people do not realize. Thai is, 


‘that in America corn comprises, ei!!\er 


directly or indirectly, one-half of the fod 
supply. For three months we have !)cen 
facing a shortage that practically amo: \t- 
ed to a corn famine. This condition |1as 
been reflected in the prices of mc ts, 
bread, milk, and other commodities. \ow 
we have a record crop of 3,250,000.00 
bus that is just beginning to come into the 
market. 

“One difficulty has been that the «rn 
crop is four weeks late and another is (hat 
the crop is soft and requires time for ™a- 
turity. Then on top of this is the car 
shortage, which makes the problem }ird 
to solve. : 

“By Jan. 15 the corn crop should be 
moving freely and at a reasonable price. 
The real fundamental economic relic! ' 
coming with the movement of the «orm 
crop.” 
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The output of flour by mills represented 
at Toledo, with a combined weekly capac- 
ity of 48,000 bbls, for the week ending 
Dec. 15 was 47,700, or 99 per cent of 
capacity, compared with 47,000, or 98 per 
cent, last week, 37,000, or 77 per cent, a 
year ago, 43,700, or 91 per cent, two years 
ago, and 28,700, or 60 per cent, three years 
ago. 

FUTURE TRADING IN GRAIN STOPS 


By common consent, on Dec. 14, the 
various houses on the Toledo Produce. Ex- 
change ceased trading in corn and oats 
futures. The reason Jesse Young, presi- 
dent, gave was that Toledo, which has 
always been a hedging market, had ceased 
to function as such, because of the ex- 
to function as such, because of the exces- 
sive premium of cash over the futures, 
especially in corn. He cited instances of 
sharp drops in the cash price when the 
futures actually advanced, thereby afford- 
ing no protection at all to the country 
elevator man. 

Present car conditions, although a fac- 
tor, were not a preponderating influence 
in causing the decision. The smallness of 
the receipts all season is primarily to 
blame. Present transportation troubles 
have cut arrivals considerably. 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Fifteen mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, including those at Toledo, with 
« combined weekly capacity of 100,560 
bbls, for the week ending Dec. 15 made 
89,388, or 89 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 79,360, or 92 per cent, last 
week, by 13 mills of 85,500 bbls capacity. 

Among the mills contributing to this 
report were the following: 


OHIO 


\llen & Wheeler Co., Troy. 

Buckeye Cereal Co., Massillon. 
Mansfield Milling Co., Mansfield, 

Mennel Milling Co., Toledo. 

National Milling Co., Toledo. 
Northwestern Elev. & Mill Co., Toledo. 


INDIANA 


\cme-Evans Co., Indianapolis. 

Garland Milling Co,, Greensburg. 

Goshen Milling Co., Goshen. 

Loughry Bros. Mig. & Gr. Co., Monticello. 
Noblesville Milling Co., Noblesville, 


MICHIGAN 


ommercial Milling Co., Detroit. 
{uron Milling Co., Harbor Beach. 


T. &. BLISH 


. S. Blish, vice-president, treasurer 
id general manager of the Blish Milling 
Co., Seymour, Ind., comes of a long line 
millers. The Blishes have been millers 
nine generations, starting in a small 
\y originally at Barnstable, Mass. It is 
corded that the first miller among the 
pilgrim settlers on Cape Cod was Mr. 
lish’s forebear, Abraham Blish. The 
‘clies of the old tide-water mill established 
by him at Barnstable in 1658 may still be 
een, * 
lhe present company was established in 
(808, and after several changes in the 
husiness was incorporated under the pres- 
ent style in 1886, and the personnel of the 
‘ompany has remained unchan since 
then, except for the tragic loss of E. Blish 
Chompson, its secretary, on the Lusitania. 
Mr. Blish has always been public-spirit- 
ed in the milling industry, active in asso- 
ciation work and holding many itions 
indicative of the trust and confidence re- 
posed in him, in his counsel and judgment, 


by the milling trade. He is at present a 
member of the executive committee of the 
Southeastern Millers’ Association, a direc- 
tor of the Millers’ National Federation 
and chairman of the export committee, a 


member of the subcommittee for Indiana 
of the United States Food Administra- 
tion, and has been for years treasurer of 
the Indiana Millers’ Association. 


NOTES 


Edgar H. Evans, president and treas- 
urer Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, was 
in Toledo and Detroit Dec. 13. 


Articles of incorporation have been 
filed by the Paducah (Ky.) Flour & Com- 
mission Co. a new firm, with $2,000 
capital. 

Unless the railroad situation soon eases 
up, Toledo mills will have to slow up 
somewhat. For the last month or so, all 
mills have been running practically full 
time. 

The Muskegon (Mich.) Milling Co., 
which burned séveral months ago, will 
begin the construction of a $250,000 plant 
at once. The Burrell Construction & En- 
gineering Co., of Chicago, is in charge of 
the work. 

Following the reduction made in the 
wholesale price of bread last week by the 
bakers, Toledo grocers also have made 
further reductions. The cut for the 1-lb 
loaf is to be from 10c to 9, and for the 
1¥,-lb loaf from 14c to 13. The reduction 





is made, the grocers say, regardless of 
whether the new prices will cover the cost 
of handling. 





INDIANA 

Inpranapouis, Inv., Dec. 15.—Mills spe- 
cializing in corn products are in the fore- 
ground of activities this week, though em- 
bargoes east are being felt by flour mill- 
ers also. There remains a strong domestic 
demand for flour goods, and the output 
of mills left untouched by the hand 
of the government moves to this channel. 
Mills remain on nearly. full-time sched- 


ules and, apart from trouble over ship-. 


ping directions, are pretty well satisfied 
with business as the year closes. 
The situation in the corn-milling indus- 
try in Indiana, however, is perhaps more 
acute than in any other state. In the first 


place, some of the largest hominy mills 
in the country are located in Indiana. 
With the ruling against shipping east, this 
would mean, these millers assert, that they 
must close down, as all the good corn they 
are getting is coming from points west. 

This week a strong protest was made by 
Indiana millers to Washington against 
this discrimination, it being pointed out 
that one of the largest mills now in opera- 
tion, located only a few miles from the 
Illinois line, would be affected by this rul- 
ing, should it be enforced in a strictly 
literal sense. 

Edward K. Shepperd, of the Cleveland 
Grain Co., says that, unless the ruling is 
modified, the Indianapolis Corn Exchange 
will be a dead letter until after the first 
of the year, as Indiana corn will not begin 
moving until that time. White corn users 
affected most by this ruling are the Evans 
Milling Co.,, American Hominy Co. and 
Piel Bros, Starch Co., this city. 

The market for feed moved up another 
notch this week, due to the causes which 
have kept it steadily up the upgrade for 
six weeks it. The local mills had but 
little to offer, but were selling feed at 
$42, bulk, at the mills. 

Less wheat moved from first hands this 
week than any time since the crop came in. 


887 


Millers in Indianapolis ressed the 
belief that most of it had left farms. 

The output of flour ran a little lower 
than recent ‘averages, due to temporary 
tie-ups in some of the mills. The output 
was 7,217 bbls. 

NOTES 

The Reagan (Ind.) Grain Co. has in- 
creased its capital to $20,000. 

The F. C. Brown Grain Co., of Lowell, 
has filed notice of dissolution. 

The Emrich Vienna bakery has been 
organized at Fort Wayne, with $30,000 
capital, by Ernest E., K. and M. Emrich. 

The McCordsville (Ind.) Grain Co. has 
been incorporated, with $15,000 capital. 
Directors: P. E. Goodrich, G. B. McBane, 
Baxter McBane. 

A number of Indiana millers and grain 
men this week went to Washington, and 
also to Toledo, where they attended a 
meeting to consider market standards. 

Indiana bakers are now making bread 
and rolls under the regulations announced 
by the federal government. The un- 
wrapped loaf will sell for 8c, with the 
wrapped loaf ¥4c higher. The change has 
been accomplished, it is claimed, without 
consumers detecting any difference in the 
loaves. 





J. M. Pearson. 
PHILADELPHIA 
PuiaverpHia, Pa., Dec. 15.—There 


was little change to note in the condition 
of this market. Supplies of clears and 
bakers patent on the spot were moderate 
and about sufficient to cover immediate re- 
quirements, with clears held on a basis of 


« $10@10.25 and bakers patent at $11.25@ 


11.50, all in wood. Demand for. family 
flours was active, and offerings were kept 
well cleaned up. 

The mills in some cases were naming 
slightly lower figures for shipment, but 
the decline was not due to any material 
increase in the offerings nor to any falling 
off in demand. The laws of supply and 
demand have ceased to be a factor in the 
situation, and advances and declines take 
place only. in cases where the mills find 
that their estimates on the cost of produc- 
tion have. been out of line. 

Quotations were largely nominal, as the 
mills in many cases have little or no flour 
to offer. ‘ Occasionally a few cars are 
offered, and immediately snapped up by 
the trade, and if flour was available a con- 
siderable business could be put through. 
The car shortage and transportation diffi- 
culties forecast a rather unfavorable out- 
look. 

Spring wheat flour ranges on a basis of 
$10.50@10.95 and clears at $9.75@10.20, 
while Kansas patent is quoted at $10.80@ 
11.20 and clears at $9.75@10.20, all in 
wood. 

Soft winter flours were in moderate sup- 
ply and steady, with a fair demand, and 
prices of straight were held at $10.10@ 
10.25, wood. 

NOTES 

E. S. Woodworth, of E. S. Woodworth 
& Co., of Minneapolis, was on ’change this 
week. 


The F. S. Wertz & Sons Co., of Read- 

ing, Pa., has increased its capital stock to 
, 

Exports of wheat since Jan. 1, 28,467,- 
602 bus, against 36,950,238 for the same 
time last year. 

The Columbia (Pa.) Milling Co. will 
suspend operations a short time in order 
to allow important changes to be made to 
its mill, and new machinery installed, in 
order to increase the output. 

A press dispatch from Shaniokin, Pa., 
says millers throughout Northumberland 
County have their storage bins filled with 
wheat, rye and buckwheat, and refuse 
further to make purchases from the farm- 
ers until the present stocks have been 
milled. As a result, the price of wheat in 
the county has dropped to $2.05. 


The final crop report of the New Jersey 
State department of agriculture furnishes 
the following statistics of crops for this 
year: corn, 297,000 acres, 11,800,000 bus, 
value $16,394,400; wheat, 87,300 acres, 
1,658,700 bus, value $3,516,400; rye, 70,000 
acres, 1,330,000 bus, value $2,314,200; oats, 
69,000 acres, 2,208,000 bus, value $1,567,- 
600; buckwheat, 16,800 acres, 319,000 bus, 
value $497,600. 

Samvet S. Danis. 
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Offerings of flour this week have been 
light, the unfavorable traffic conditions 
being a factor. Extreme cold and heavy 
snow were against deliveries, and also 
lightering, so that when the flour reached 
local points, it was moved beyond with 
difficulty. It is stated that considerable 
is in transit for New York, and relief is 
expected in the near future. 

TRUCKING UNDER THE HUDSON 

There is a definite move on foot to 
build a tunnel for vehicle traffic under the 
Hudson River, to connect New Jersey 
with Manhattan. General Goethals, 
builder of the Panama Canal, has been en- 
gaged as consulting engineer, and has 
reported the plan as being feasible. It 
is estimated that three years will be re- 
quired to build this tunnel, and that a 
single tube with arrangements for slow 
trucking below and fast trucking above 
would be recommended. 


EXPORT SITUATION 


As a result of the embargo on railroad 
lines running east of Chicago there has 
been very little export business. Efforts 
to have the port of Newport News placed 
outside of the embargo zone were made 
because of the allied government having 
numerous vessels there awaiting loading, 
but no especial success has been reported 
to this time. There was a transferring of 
boats, however, to Gulf ports, which were 
outside of the embargoed zone, and a fair 
business in oats for shipment abroad was 
consummated. It is understood that this 
embargo will remain in force until rail- 
road congestion in the East is cleared, 
and larger stocks of grain are accumu- 
lated at the West. 


RULE WILL INCREASE FLOUR PRICES 


Last week some of the railroads issued 
orders to the effect that flour could only 
be handled on piers in carload lots, which 
greatly alarmed the trade. It is stated 
that the reason for the ruling is that for- 
warding concerns have been in the habit 
of bringing cars through containing many 
small parcels of various commodities for 
final delivery to various points, thereby 
causing the carriers a great deal of 
trouble. 

If the rule stands and becomes general, 
it will force receivers to pay a large 
amount of unnecessary storage, thereby 
enhancing the value of flour, because, 
owing to the Food Administration’s rul- 
ing that minimum cars of flour must con- 
tain $10 bbls, in order to further increase 
the railroad facilities many are loaded 
with 500 to 600 bbls, and the excess can- 
not readily be taken care of. 

In cases whére a car of flour is sold to 
a buyer he is justified in expecting to take 
care of 310 bbls, but should the particular 
ear happen to contain 500 or 600, the 
application of the new rule would make 
it impossible to deliver from such car the 
actual amount of flour purchased. 


BARGE CANAL TO RELIEVE CONGESTION 


Resolutions recommending the organi- 
zation of private and corporate interests 
to undertake the operation of the new 
barge canal as a war and national utility 
were adopted last week at a meeting of 
federal, municipal and transportation of- 
ficials from all parts of New York state 
in the assembly room of the New York 
Chamber of Commerce. 

The meeting was called by Governor 
Whitman to consider the problem of 
freight congestion created by the exigen- 
cies of war. Inasmuch as the operation 


of the ¢anal route offered the only avail- 
able relief, the question discussed 


was 
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whether the federal government or pri- 
vate business should provide the equip- 
ment necessary to put the proposed in- 
ternal water route into use. 


NEW JERSEY PIERS INADEQUATE 


Over against the complaints of con- 
signees at New York regarding the very 
slow deliveries of freight by the railroads, 
it is pointed out by the traffic bureau of 
the Merchants’ Association of New York, 
in a recent report, that the congestion of 
freight at the port of New York since the 
fall of 1915 is attributable in no small 
degree to the fact that the piers on the 
New Jersey shore which are used for the 
storage of warehouse freight are also used 
for the transfer of freight from cars to 
lighters. 

Every pound of lighterage freight ar- 
riving on the Jersey shore, whether for 
delivery in Manhattan or Brooklyn, or 
for export, must be handled over these 
piers. It can be readily understood, 
therefore, that a congestion of warehouse 
freight on the piers leads to a like con- 
gestion of cars on tracks, blocks the car- 
riers’ terminal facilities, and results in 
embargoes. Even ears billed directly 
through to deliveries in New York and 
Brooklyn are delayed if the space on the 
piers is occupied by other commodities. 

The fact that approximately 50 per cent 
of this country’s total import traffic 
moves through the port of New York 
gives to this situation an aspect of inter- 
national consequence. 


CHURCHES AND FOOD CONSERVATION 


The National Food Administration, as 
one method of reaching the consumer in 
its campaign for food conservation, has 
been working through the churches, of 
which there are some 20,000 in the United 
States. 

Taking the record of the work of one 
church as a fair average, it is shown that 
for a three weeks’ period considerable 
saving is being effected, and indicates an 
increased interest. The following figures 
are for weeks beginning on dates named: 

Nov. 10 Nov. 17 Nov. 24 


Families reporting... 261 300 305 
Wheatless meals .... 1,992 2,540 2,604 
Meatless meals ...... 3,507 4,081 4,123 
Wasteless meals .... 5,204 6,931 6,221 


From this the Food Administration es- 
timates that a family of five ordinarily 
and on the average consumes a pound of 
flour a meal. Therefore, it is fair to say 
that this one congregation saved in one 
week 2,604 lbs, or, allowing 196 lbs to the 
barrel, 13 bbls of flour. As it takes ap- 
eres 4Y, bus of wheat to make a 

arrel of flour, this church in one week 
saved 58 bus of wheat, and, if it keeps up 
the record for one year, it will have con- 
er to the cause of the allies 3,016 

us. 
The figures from all the churches indi- 
cate that the aver saving of flour 
throughout the United States at the pres- 
— is about 9 Ibs to the family each 
week. 


MAY LOSE THETR LICENSES 


A letter from James F. Bell, head of 
the Milling Division of the Food Admin- 
istration, to Richard A. Ciaybrook, presi- 
dent of the New York Produce Exchange, 
posted on the floor this week, called atten- 
tion to the fact that any resales of flour 
might result in those engaged in- such 
practices losing their licenses. 

The letter stated that several flour re- 
ceivers recently met at a hotel and ex- 
changed flour among themselves, thereby 
increasing its value 40@50c bbl. As no 
names, date or location were mentioned, 
none of the brokers knew to what particu- 
lar incident Mr. Bell referred. 

Rule 6 of the Food Administration laws 
says that holders of licenses “shall keep 
food commodities moving to the consumer 
in as direct a line as practicable, and 
without unreasonable delay.” 


In the light of the fact that in numer- 
ous cases flour has been sold at 15@25c 
under what buyers were willing to pay: 
proving a desire to adhere to the it 
moral pririciples, the local trade feels that 
if Mr. Bell has authentic information 
warranting this letter he should personal- 
iy call to account those responsible, rather 
than by inference make a blanket criti- 
cism of the flour trade as a whole. 


DIVERSITY IN FLOUR PRICES 


Flour prices in New York during the 
week can be correctly characterized as 
“crazy,” because, while the ruling price 
for standard spring patents in jute is 
$10.50@10.75, and fel firmly by mills 
making them, sales by other mills have 
been made at $10.15 and $10.25; jute, 
which, in view of the fixed price of wheat, 
is a trifle confusing. The only reason 
which can be given for this is that some 
mills have made excessive profits, and are 
now cutting prices so as to reduce their 
average to the limit set by the Food Ad- 
ministration. 

Another remarkable feature of the 
present market is that the well-known 
brands of family flour which ordinarily 
sell at 60@75c above standard patents are 
now being offered almost on a parity. 
Whether this can be ascribed to the same 
cause is not certain. It may be that the 
excess demand for standard patent has 
raised the price levels for this grade, 
while prices on the other grade have re- 
mained stationary. 


NOTES 


Charles R. Decker, treasurer of the 
Milwaukee (Wis.) Bag Co., called at-this 
office last Friday. 


A. E. Baxter, of the A. E. Baxter En- 
gineering & Appraisal Co., Buffalo, was 
in New York this week. 


Georgé P. Urban, secretary and treas- 
urer of the George Urban Milling Co., 
Buffalo, and F. Ww Wise, of F. W. Wise 
& Co., Boston, were here this week. 

If people in the flour trade wonder why 
their export licenses are not forthcoming 
more freely, the fact that on one day last 
week 33,000 applications for licenses were 
filed may in some measure answer the 
question. 

A ruling covering Canadian flour ship- 
ments for export to Great Britain and 
her possessions and allies was made last 
week which permits such flour, when com- 
ing through the United States in bond, to 
be exported without license. 

Authority for the movement of freight, 
which has heretofore been issued to con- 
signees by those in charge of the various 
eastern freight terminals, has recently 
been vested in the American Railway As- 
sociation, which has established an office 
at 141 Broadway for the purpose of han- 
dling all requests for authority to move 
cars. 





BOSTON 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 15.—Flour has 
been arriving a little more freely this 
week. The quantity in the hands of 
wholesalers and jobbers is still abnormal- 
ly low, and retailers are only able to ob- 
tain a small amount, which they are dis- 
tributing as widely as possible. The 
quantity sold to a customer is now re- 
duced to one-eighth sack. 

Some of the small bakers have fourid it 
hard to get along, as they have been 
unable to get any flour direct from the 
mill, but have kept going by borrowing 
here and there, or by getting small lots of 
flour from competitors who were better 
supplied. 

Orders coming to millers’ agents have 
been so numerous that they have been un- 
able to fill even a small part of them. 
Occasionally an agent is notified that he 
may sell a few hundred barrels at a fixed 
price, but these offerings are disposed of 
as soon as made known. Today 1,200 
bbls of spring patents were sold at $10.70 
for standard and $10.80 for better pat- 
ents, in cotton. The agent could have sold 
12,000 bbls at the same price in the same 
time if he had had the flour to offer. 

The ruling of the Food Administration 
to prohibit the sale of flour in smaller 
sacks than one-eighth barrel, or 24 lbs, 
has left some of the local houses with a 
lot of 5- and 10-lb paper bags. As re- 
tailers have not yet been licensed, there 
is nothing to prevent them from repack- 
ing flour in small bags to dispose 
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of to the trade, and in this way some out- 
let may be found. 

The entire situation at the close of the 
week is unchanged from a week ago. 
There is a ready market for all the flour 
offering. Price cuts but little figure, and 
the trade is hungry for all that can be 
obtained. 

_ NOTES 

A voluntary petition in bankruptcy 
has been filed by Herbert E. Brier, gro- 
cer, Malden, Mass. Liabilities, $14,058; 
assets, $12,800. 

Ernest E. Coombs, of the Oscar Hol- 
way Co., Portland, flour, grain and feed 
dealers, has become a member of the Bos- 
ton Chamber of Commerce. 

Lous W. DePass. 





BUFFALO 


Burraro, N. Y., Dec. 15—The abnor- 
mal demand for flour continues, all grades 
being taken, and all the mills could sell 
double the quantity if they had it to offer. 
The restrictions the last week were the 
government regulations in some instances, 
while other mills were forced to shut down 
owing to the heavy snowstorm which 
blocked the roads. 

Several mills have been out of wheat 
since last Monday, and only a few, de- 
pending on railroads, managed to get cars 
to the mills during the last two days. 
Many cars loaded last week were shifted 
to the yards, where they remain, while 
later shipments went through all right. 

It was simply impossible to get enough 
empty cars to carry one-quarter of the 
freight offered, and there is little pros- 
pect of the situation improving until the 
congestion east is cleared up. . Some ele- 
vator men believe that this end of the 
state will be tied up tighter than a drum 
in a few days, and that it will take a 
month to get any reasonable relief. 

While there is an active demand for 
flour, no real scarcity exists. The public 
is again hoarding, having been scared into 
it by the belief that the government in- 
tends to force the millers to use corn, oats 
and barley. Present conditions will pre- 
vail until the small consumer is again com- 
pletely supplied. 

Prices in the meantime are easing off, 
another drop of 15@25c being recorded 
this week on the best spring patents, while 
low-grade flour remains strong. 

Winter wheat millers are doing a good 
business in all grades, but prices are being 
cut in all directions. Short winter pat- 
ent was quoted today at $10.25, standard 
at $10, and pastry at $9.75, in cotton 1/,’s, 
track, Buffalo. 

Rye flour in good demand, and prices 
unsettled. There are offerings of No. | 
at $10, straight at $9, and blended at 
$8.75, in cotton ¥,’s, track, Buffalo. 

Millfeeds are generally strong and 
higher. The mills have nothing on spot 
to offer, and are sold ahead to the limit. 
There are dealers who would pay more 
for bran than asked, if it could be loaded 
out in a reasonable time. Western feeds, 
lake a 2 were sold here for consider- 
ably less, but this was due to the inability 
to move it promptly. 

Bran and standard middlings were of- 
fered at the same price by the Buffalo 
mills, and flour middlings and red dog 
were strong, with a light supply of tle 
latter. The trade is looking for higher 
prices unless there is a sharp decline in 
other feeds. 

Corn-meal coarse feed is scarce, owil'g 
to the light receipts of the cereal, but 
this will be overcome in a week or two, :‘s 
there is quite a supply of corn held out- 
side of Buffalo which will be offered as 
soon as it can be dug out of the snow- 
drifts. 

Hominy feed scarce and firm. Gluten 
feed steady; offerings very light. il 
meal easier, with offerings more liberal. 
Cottonseed meal irregular, some offerings 
much lower than quoted, but subject to 
confirmation. A new basis of prices will 
be established in a few days. 

Buckwheat strong at $3.60 per 100 lbs, 
bulk, track, Buffalo. Several cars were 
sold at that price. Buckwheat flour scarce, 
and quoted at 7c Ib, in small sacks. 

Rolled oats strong, and demand good. 
Oat hulls quiet and only steady at $24, for 
reground, sacked, track, Buffalo. 

THE OUTPUT 

The severe snowstorm and difficulty of 
getting wheat or to move cars caused 4 

alling off in production. The output of 
oe 
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the mills was 100,200 bbls, representing 60 
per cent of capacity, compared with 173,- 
550 last week, 124,800, or 75 per cent, a 
year ago, 163,950, or 99 per cent, in 1915, 
131,650, or 96 per cent, in 1914, and 121,- 
300, or 88 per cent, in 1913. 


NOTES 

Frank Darrow, who was with the Le 
Roy Flour Mills for 30 years, has taken 
a position at the Lake Street Mill of H. E. 
Townsend, the Le Roy Flour Mills having 
gone out of existence. ; 

Only eight of the icebound fleet of 
steamers arrived here up to this after- 
noon, and these were mostly loaded with 
oats for winter storage. The grain due on 
the last vessels is expected to total 10,- 
000,000 bus. 

Stocks of wheat in store here are about 
9,000,000 bus, compared with 8,183,000 
last year. It is expected that there will 
be about 18,000,000 bus of wheat here this 
winter, and enough of it will remain to 
supply the mills, with what rail wheat 
arrives, 

The record for heavy loading reported 
by the Albert Lea Mills, Albert Lea, 
Minn., in The Northwestern Miller of Dec. 
12 is not in it with the Hecker-Jones- 
Jewell Milling Co., of this city, which 
shipped, on Nov. 28, 980 140-lb jute sacks, 
representing 700 bbls, or 138,180 Ibs. 

E. BANGASSER. 





BALTIMORE 

Bautimore, Mp., Dec. 15.—Flour was 
lower and inactive. The decline in whole- 
sale rates was 15@25c bbl, while jobbing 
prices were reduced as much as 70c by the 
city and leading spring wheat mills. At 
first this cut to the smaller trade was 
rather staggering to the larger buyers, 
who have considerable stock to come for- 
ward at a higher level, but when they 
realized that it was one thing to offer the 
stuff down and another to furnish the 
goods, they felt more reconciled. 

There are mills which quote low, but 
never have anything to sell. They will 
name a tempting figure and then add, 
“This would be our price today if we had 
anything to offer.” The mills that quote 
low when they have nothing to offer, gen- 
erally quote high when in the market to 
sell. 


Recently a certain mill in good stand- 
ing, at the end of the month and at the 
expiration of the 30 days in which it had 
to make shipment, canceled an ordey on 
the ground that the government would not 
furnish it wheat, and the next day, or the 
first of the new month, wired its cus- 
tomer that it had rebooked his purchase, 
which the buyer agreed to, but not without 
observing that it gave the mill another 30 
days in which to play with his order, which 
he said might go on indefinitely, and thus 
put him in bad for stock. 

Spring patent sold up to $11, cotton, 
and was offered down to $10.05. Winter 
straight, principally near-by, brought as 
much as $10, in second-hand cottons, 
though the bulk of the limited sales were 
made at $9.60@9.65, bulk, with the ex- 
porters at the close bidding only $9.50. 
Jobbers will still pay possibly 5@10c bbl 
more than this, 

Springs at the close were, nominally: 
short patents, $10.75@10.90; standard 
brands, $10.50@10.65; long patents, 
straights and cut-straights, $10.15@10.40; 
first clears, $9.25@9.75; second -clears, 
*8.25@8.75,—98-Ib cottons or 140-lb jutes, 
ind 20e more in wood. 

Soft winters were nominally quoted, at 
the close: patents, $10.30@10.45, wood, 
20e less in sacks, 50c less in bulk or buy- 
ers package; straights, near-by and 
western, and including 100 per cent run, 
+9.50@9.65, bulk or buyer’s sacks, 20c 
more in second-hand sacks, 30@35c more 
in new cottons, or 50c more in wood, 

Hard winters, nominally: short patents, 
“10.70@10.85; long patents and straights, 
510.35@10.60; clears, $9.30@9.80,—98-lb 
cottons or 140-Ib jutes, or 20c more in 
wood, ° 

City mills —— trade good, domestic 
and export. They ran full, and reduced 
prices on flour 25@70c bbl, as to grade, 
but made no change in feed. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 109,570 
bbls; destined for export, 78,214. 


NOTES 
Number of vessels bound for Baltimore, 
86; number now in port, 74, 
Grain exports from here this week were 
~e 
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944,140 bus—457,000 wheat, $37,426 oats 
and 149,714 rye. . 

The corn crop is about five times the 
size of the wheat crop, yet corn flour and 
meal are selling higher than wheat flour. 

Edwin G. Baetjer, Federal Food Ad- 
ministrator for Maryland, has opened an 
office in the Equitable Building, this city. 

Alice Holt, trading as A. Holt, con- 
fectioner, has been adjudicated a bank- 
rupt. Assets, $24,004; liabilities, $24,255. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad proposes to 
double track its line between New York 
and Washington, which includes Balti- 
more. 


William F. Koester, son of E. H. 
Koester, a leading baker of Baltimore, and 





The city mills, sone with leading north- 
western mills, reduced their jobbing price 
on best patent flour 70c bbl mid-week. It 
is said the cut was due to the advance in 


- feed and a request from the government. 


The local branch of the Washburn- 
Crosby Co. is said to have received this 
week a car of Gold Medal flour containing 
120,000 Ibs, 10,000 12-lb sacks, or equal 
to 625 bbls, which, doubtless, is the record 
ear for “sixteenths.” 

The attention of Food Administrator 
Hoover is called to the price of corn flour 
or meal, as compared with wheat flour. 
Think of corn meal selling to the con- 
sumers at 7c lb, or nearly $4 bu, or nearly 
$20 bbl, with the crop of corn practically 
five times greater than that of wheat! 


Harold B. Bradley, son of the late Herbert Bradley, well 
known in the milling trade, is now in England finishing his 


training as an aéronaut. 


This young man, who is only 22, 


was formerly employed in the office of George A. Zabriskie, 
but left there to join. the Royal Flying Corps in Canada, 
and was appointed a second lieutenant prior to going to 


England. 


Miss Margaret Ebe, were married in this 
city Dec. 8. ¥ 

Receipts. of new southern corn from 
Oct. 29 to Dec. 15, 22,028 bus; year ago, 
86,122, Range of prices this week, $1.51 
@1.75; last year, 90c@1.01. 

The C. A. Gambrill Mfg. Co., operating 
the Patapsco Mills, has broudnt suit in the 
superior court of Baltimore against John 
Hergerroeder, baker, for $415. 

The War Food Bureau, established by 
the Women’s Civic League, opened yes- 
terday at 308 North Charles Street “with 
a ceremonial lunch, or a Hoover repast.” 

Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 20 to Dec. 15, 1,377,396 bus; same 
time last year, 1,286,809. Range of prices 
this week, $1.85@2.15; last year, $1.15@ 
1.17%. 

Visitors were V. G. Pickett, sales-man- 
ager Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co., mill- 
ers, Waseca, Minn; A. S. Saltpeter, repre- 
senting the D. & C. Co., Inc., self-rising 
flour, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

James C. Legg, president Chamber of 
Commerce, has. been named by Mayor 
Preston as a member of a commission 
which he has appointed to study the rail- 
road situation in Baltimore. 


Allen Hoover, the 10-year-old son of the 
Federal Food Administrator and Mrs. 
Herbert C. Hoover, who was operated on 
for acute appendicitis about two weeks 
ago, has recovered and returned to his 
home in Washington. 


George S. Jackson, local manager of the 
Grain Corporation, is in demand as a 
speechmaker, and at the request of the 
Food Administration will leave shortly 
for St. Louis and other western cities for 
the purpose of explaining government 
regulations to the trade in that section. 


Lewis Blaustein, millers’ agent, flour 
jobber and exporter, Baltimore and New 
York, has in transit from the Cannon Val- 
ley Milling Co., Minneapolis, probably the 
largest car of flour in 98-lb cottons ever 
shipped. to this market. It comprises 
120,000 Ibs, 1,200 sacks, or equal to 600 
bbls. 


Baltimore consumers are now paying 9c 
for a 16-0z loaf of bread, which, figuring 
300 loaves to the barrel, means $27 bbl for 
flour which costs probably not over $10.50 
wholesale, or $1.50 more retail. Local con- 
sumers therefore are paying over 100 per 
cent premium for the privilege of conserv- 


ing on bread. 
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The local scarcity of coal is more acute 
than ever, threatening to close factories, 
schools, churches, public utilities and in- 
dustrial activities generally and causing 
great suffering and hardships among the 
poor. A high authority on the subject is 
quoted as saying that the mines are_ready, 
to meet the situation; that they have am- 
ple coal for all demands, but that they can 
not get it to the points of consumption, on 
account of the scarcity of cars. 


Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





ROCHESTER 


Rocuester, N. Y., Dec. 15.—All the 
mills were busy this week, but business 
was not pressing. Nevertheless there was 
enough to give most of the mills a full 
week. Local and eastern buyers competed 
for the offerings, and mills had no trouble 
disposing of they made. 

pring wheat flours held fairly firm. 
Patents ranged $10.90@11.10, wood, Bos- 
ton. This was the grade mostly in de- 
mand, although mills had no difficulty in 
disposing of their make of clears and low- 
grades. Clears ranged $10.15@10.45, 
wood, Boston, and low-grade flour sold at 
$7, jute. 

There was no diminution in the rush for 
winter wheat flours. Demand for straights 
was brisk, mills selling to the legal limit. 
Prices ruled firm, all transactions being on 
the basis of $10.40, wood, Boston. The 
local trade was active, buyers paying 
$10.40@10.70, wood, for small lots. 

Orders for rye flour came in so fast 
that, in order to check them, one mill ad- 
vanced prices 5@10c. This apparently 
had no effect, buyers paying the increase 
and asking when they could have the flour. 
Sales were at $10.15@10.20, wood, Boston. 
There was a good city trade, local buyers 
paying a slight increase over Boston. 

The edge was off millfeed this week, al- 
though demand was sufficient to absorb 
offerings. Some mills reported reductions 
of $1 ton in spring bran, making sales at 
$46, in 100’s, Boston. Others maintained 
their figure at $47. Spring middlings were 
in brisk demand at firm prices. Sales were 
reported at $53@57, in 100’s, Boston. Win- 
ter bran and middlings and rye feed were 
also in good demand at firm prices. 


THE OUTPUT 


The flour output of the Rochester mills 
this week was 15,200 bbls, of which 11,000 
were spring wheat flour. This represented 
75 per cent of capacity, compared with 
16,200, or 80 per cent, last week, 13,600, or 
62 per cent, last year, and 18,000, or 90 
per cent, two years ago. 


NOTES 


Bakers in the outskirts of the city that 
had been having trouble in getting flour, 
are now supplied, and danger of a shut- 
down is averted. 


Buckwheat flour is scarce and strong, 
and in good demand. Retailers charged 
as high as 10c lb, while jobbers quoted $7 
per 100 lbs in 5-lb paper sacks. 

The Rochester Bakers’ Union has 
adopted a resolution calling upon the ex- 
ecutive officers of the national organiza- 
tion, demanding equal pay for equal work 
for men and women employed in bakery 
establishments, and overtime to be paid at 
the rate of time and one-half. . 


The charge was made this week at the 
Rochester office of the Federal Bureau of 
Markets that one dealer is making a profit 
of 50 per cent on sales of wheat to the 
poor. It was reported that he 6c Ib 
from some who are economizing by grind- 
ing their own flour in hand mills. This 
means that the dealer is selling wheat at 
$3.60 bu that he buys in the market for 
less than $2.25. An investigation is being 
made, 

R. J. Arxrns. 





Grain Handled at New Orleans 


From the report of the Board of Port 
Commissioners, New Orleans: Grain re- 
ceived by the grain elevator department 
for the season, Feb. 1, 1917, to Aug. 31, 
1917, 7,937,814 bus; grain delivered, 6,- 
861,307; on hand, 1,076,507. 

The storage capacity of the public grain 
elevator is 1,022,000 bus, and an additional 
unit of 1,600,000 bus is being completed. 
The unloading capacity is 200,000 bus per 
day from cars and 60,000 from barges or 
ships. Loading to ships, 100,000 bus per 
hour, one or four vessels at once. 
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Flour continues in urgent demand from 
all sections and, although mills are turn- 
ing out orders as fast as possible, they 
cannot satisfy the unusual good demand, 
and many have been compelled to turn 
down orders from trade established many 
years. The acute shortage of coal has cut 
down the running time of some of the 
mills. 

Another serious handicap is the car situ- 
ation. Mills appear to be affected more 
than heretofore by the scarcity of box- 
cars, and shipments are greatly restricted. 
Since embargoes have been placed on many 
of the roads, mills insist on making sales 
subject to delays and shortage of cars. 

Country mills are trying hard to keep up 
with the demand from the South, but even 
their regular customers are not getting 
their requirements, and mills find it diffi- 
cult in some cases to hold their trade. 
They report a falling off in wheat receipts, 
due to the zero weather prevailing this 
week. ‘There is still a restricted move- 
ment of flour to the East, and only a few 
sales were reported. 

Many bids are being received from the 
West Indies and Latin America, but no 
business was booked, as there has been no 
change in the export situation. 

Offerings are scarce in the local market, 
and only a small amount of business was 
done. Buyers want guaranteed time of 
delivery, but mills are unwilling to give it. 
All trains were greatly delayed this week 
by the severe-weather. Demand for corn 
and barley flour continues good, both being 
used by bakers for mixture with white 
flour. 

Nominal quotations at the close: hard 
winter fancy patent, $10.20@10.40; 
straight, $10.05@10.15; first clear, $9.10@ 
9.35; second clear, $8.15@8.25; low-grade, 
$7.20@7.50,—jute. Soft winter fancy pat- 
ent, $10.20@10.40; second patent, $9.90@ 
10.10; extra fancy, $9.50@9.70; second 
clear, $8.75@9.35; low-grade, $8@8.50,— 
jute or cotton. Spring wheat patent, 
$10.75@11.10, jute. White rye, $10; dark, 
$9.25@9.30. 

Millfeed prices fluctuated, but showed 
little change at the close on spot goods. 
Prices on bran to arrive were $1@1.50 ton 
lower. Middlings were weak and in slow 
demand, prices being quoted $1 ton below 
last week. 


THE WEATHER AND THE WHEAT 
Near-zero weather prevailed all week 
in Missouri and southern Illinois, but no 
damage was done to the growing wheat, 
as-all sections had a good snow covering, 
with further light snow flurries early in 
the week. The condition of the plant is 
very satisfactory. 

Following is the gist of reports received: 
Has good covering of snow for protection 
...Sndw is a fine covering. ..Condition of 
the plant is good; recent moisture helped 
very much. ..Good snow covering protect- 
ing from cold weatner...Well protected 
by snow...Covered by snow...Should be 
all right; covered with four inches or 
more of snow...Good; protected by snow. 

Mills included in the above reports are: 

Blake Milling Co., Edwardsville, Ill. 

Cairo (Ill.) Milling Co. 

H. C. Cole Milling Co., Chester, Ill. 

Columbia (I11L.) Star Milling Co. 

Highland (Ill.) Milling Co. 

Lexington (Ky.) Roller Mills Co. 

Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, Ill. 

Chas. Tiedemann Milling Co., O'Fallon, Ill. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 

The flour output of the St. Louis mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, for 
the week ending Dec. 15 was 36,400 bbls, 
representing 73 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 36,900, or 73 per cent, last 





week, 41,900, or 83 per cent, a year ago, 
and 41,400, or 82 per cent, in 1915. 

Outside mills, with a weekly capacity of 
77,400 bbls, the product of which is sold 
from St. Louis, made 43,000, representing 
56 per cent, compared with 54,000, or 70 
per cent, last week, 52,700, or 69 per cent, 
a year ago, and 53,800, or 70 per cent, in 
1915 

FOOD ADMINISTRATION ACTIVITIES 

The office of the Missouri Division of 
the Food Administration has sent a bul- 
letin to mills saying that it had received 
from the New York office information to 
the effect that mills of this Division that 
wish to shut down for a certain specified 
period may (at the discretion of this divi- 
sional office) be relieved from furnishing 
this office with certain reports, by filing an 
affidavit or sworn statement that they will 
not operate under a ny condition during 
the period named, said period, of course, 
being of sufficient duration to warrant 
such action. 

Another bulletin sent this week reads 
as follows: 

“Every licensed mili in this Division 
must make at once and forward to this 
office a statement showing the amount of 
wheat ground during July, August and 
September, 1917. 
the source of wheat supply, designated in 
columns provided for the same on the 
posteard inclosed herewith, showing 
whether wheat was secured from farmers, 
country elevators, commission houses, or 
terminals. Where that information is not 
at hand, the very closest estimate possible 
is required. This information is of the 
greatest importance to the Food Admin- 
istration, and must not be delayed.” 


KEHLOR COMPANY WINS SUIT 


A verdict was rendered in favor of the 
Kehlor Flour Mills Co. in the St. Louis 
circuit court, Dec. 6, in an action brought 
by a steamship company. The Kehlor 
Flour Mills Co. on Dec. 30, 1915, booked 
with Holsam & Co., of New York, 1,000 
bbls flour for the steamer Sargento Albu- 
querque to a continental port to which 
sailings from New York are infrequent. 
The steamer was advertised to sail about 
Jan. 15. 

The Kehlor company delivered the flour 
to the Baltimore & Ohio road Jan. 5 and 
6, at East St. a and the general agent 
assured the s OF pad the line was clear and 
the flour would reach New York for sail- 
ing Jan. 15. Shortly afterwards, conges- 
tion of freight develo on the railroad 
line and at New York, so that the man- 
agement declared an embargo at St. Louis. 

The Baltimore & Ohio handled the 1,000 
bbls as pee as. possible, but the 
five cars did not all arrive at New York 
until Feb. 5, and in the meantime the 
steamer had been delayed loading and 
extended the date of sailing to Jan. 25, 
then Feb. 1, then Feb. 5, and eventually 
sailed Feb. 11. The flour was all in New 
York Feb. 5, but on Feb. 3 or 4 the steam- 
ship agents notified the railroad that they 
had conceled the contract and would not 
receive the flour. 

The steamer sailed Feb. 11 with 7,000 
cubic feet empty space.- The agents had 
meanwhile contracted for other freight at 
a loss in revenue, as they claim, of $1,164, 
to replace the flour; but the 7,000 cubic 
feet of empty space on the steamer were 
in addition to tne cheaper freight booked. 
The agents asked the Kehlor Flour Mills 
Co. to send them a check for the difference 
of $1,164, but said nothing about the 
rong space on the steamer when if sailed, 
in which the flour might have been stowed. 
This fact was brought out at the trial. 

The Kehlor Flour Mills Co., when it 
learned that the Sargento Albuquerque 
would not carry the flour, booked the 
ie a elsewhere, at an additional cost 
of , and it shortly afterwards left 
New York and was vered to the con- 
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signee. It was developed in court that the 
contents of a barrel of flour is a little over 
six cubic feet; the 1,000 bbls, therefore, 
could have been accommodated in the 


- 7,000 cubic feet wy ~ Aa on the steam- 
iL. 


er when she sailed 

In addition to the verdict in its favor, 
$500 damages were awarded the company 
for the extra cost o tting the flour 
shipped by another Fol The court also 
taxed all costs against the steamship com- 
pany. 

CHANGE IN WHEAT COMMISSION RATES 

‘At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the Merchants’ Exchange, held Mon- 
day, Dec. 10, the following were adopted: 

“Resolved, That the regulation adopted 
by the board of directors of the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange on Nov, 19, 1917, pro- 
hibiting the bidding for wheat to arrive 
and fixing the commission rate for the 
sale of bulk wheat, is hereby rescinded, 
effective Dec. 10, 1917. 

“Resolved, That Rule XIX, known as 
the ‘to-arrive’ rule, is hereby suspended 
until further notice, effective on Dec. 10, 
1917. 

“Resolved, That section 12 of Rule IV 
be suspended as to the rate-of commission 
for the sale of bulk wheat only, providi 
that on all sales of bulk wheat ccalignal 
on and after Dec. 10, 1917, the rate. of 
commission to non-members shall be 114,c 
per bu, and that, in addition, there shall be 
charged the marketing expense as provid- 
ed in the commission rule.” 


NOTES 


A. P. Husband, secretary of the Millers’ 
National Federation, -was in St. Louis this 
week attending the semiannual meeting of 
the Southern Illinois Millers’ Association, 
held here Dec. 12. 

H. S. Pearlstone, flour broker, of New 
York City, was in St. Louis this week to 
meet Martin Huber, manager of the High- 
land (Ill.) Milling Co., which he repre- 
sents in New York. 

Samuel Plant, president, and A. P. 
Husband, secretary, of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, are in New York at- 
tending a conference of the Milling Di- 
vision and Grain Corporation. , 

The 140,000 bbls of flour for January 
shipment requested by the government for 
the allies from mills in this milling division 
have been allotted, and the average price 
will be about $10.10, jute, New Orleans. 
This is about 15¢ lower than the average 
price on the flour Ne 8 in December, 
due to the prevailing high price of feed. 

Due to the large number of recruits 
arriving in St. uis for the United 
States army the Jefferson Barracks is ex- 
periencing great difficulty finding suitable 
sleeping accommodations, and the direc- 
tors of the Merchants’ Exchange delegated 
Vice-President E. C. Andrews to offer the 
trading floor for sleeping quarters to 
Colonel C. H. Murry, commandant. 





LOUISIANA 


New Orteans, La., Dec. 15.—Stocks are 
running low and, with the slow movement 
of freight (some cars only arriving here 
45 days after date of shipment), the trade 
is in the market for spot flour, and condi- 
tions are not likely to improve. Most mills 
report being out of the market; those 
which are not, quoted Kansas patents at 
$10.10@10.30; first clears, $9.40@9.50; 
Minnesota, $10.10@10.20; soft winter 
wheat patents, $10.25@10.5. 

Board of Trade qu uotations: hard spring 
Minnesota and Dakota patents, $10.75@ 
11.25. Kansas patent, $10.65@11; straight, 
$10.45@10.90. Soft winter wheat patent, 
$10.30@10.60; straights, $10@10.30. 

Bran on track: $2.25 per 100 lbs, tagged. 
Oats, bulk on track: No. 2 white, 84@85c 
bu; No. 3 white, 8344@84c; No. 2 mixed, 
82e. Corn products: corn meal, $8.80; 
cream meal, $9.95@10.05; grits, coarse or 
fine, $10.05@ 10.15; , Raney $10.25@ 10.60, 


Ten food silicided from the 
southern states confer here today. 
Gerorce L, Ferry. 





Completion of the Lake Washington 


Canal, Seattle, connecting that body of 
fresh water with Puget nd, nine feet 
lower, gives the city a lar rap tern 


harbor, with abundance of for 
docks and warehouses, bee 2 ac- 
cessible to the city. The lake is 25 miles 


long and 4 miles wide. 
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DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Dutvuts, Minn., Dec, 17.—Navigation 
cn 1917 closed last week, and mills were 

usy getting out shipments on last boats. 
pm as cold weather closed movement 
of boats earlier than intended, but mills 
managed to,clean up about all of their 
bookings. Sales were restricted, mills 
making no effort to press business. They 
have plenty of orders on hand, and are 
not anxious to increase them until some- 
thing more certain develops in the car 
situation. Eastern cars are in fair sup- 
ply now, but conditions are expected to 
= up when everything is moving all- 
rail. 

Demand for durum flour was larger 
than the mill could supply. Buyers seem 
anxious to pick up supplies. The mill 
— all that it was in position to han- 


ee flour was slow and trade light. 
Eastern buyers seem to have their imme- 
diate needs covered, and show little or no 
interest. Locally, the trade keeps buying 
for requirements only. Prices are un- 

changed. 
Duluth-Superior mills last week made 
36,985 bbls of flour, or slightly better than 
normal capacity, against 40,230, or 12 per 
cent in excess of normal output, the pre- 
vious week, and 13,375, or 31 per cent, a 

year ago. 
Mills worked a little millfeed with 
mixed cars of flour, but their sold-up con- 
dition limits their swat No round 
lots are. available. y for im regard prices 
as high, and buy only for immediate con- 
sumption. 
E NOTES 


The Soo Canal closed for the season 
today (Dec. 17), all boats having passed 


‘through. 


The steamers Muncy and Boston, of the 
Great Lakes Transit Corporation, left at 
midnight, Friday, and marked the formal 
closing of navigation. 

Forty-three vessels are wintering at 
Duluth, having either been caught here 
when the closing came or having brought 
cargoes on the last trip. 

Package freight boats cleaned out the 
accumulations of flour and feed in rail- 
road sheds almost entirely by the de- 
parture of the last boat, and there will 
not be much to forward all-rail. 

It is not anticipated that there will be 
much all-rail movement of wheat during 
the winter, the policy of the Food Admin- 
istration being to ship flour, and the 
movement being entirely under its control. 

There are es ree ya 300,000 bus 
wheat shipped aboard last boats not yet 
reported by elevators, or deducted from 
their stocks. Rush at the finish to get 
boats out has delayed reporting the fig 
ures. 

Barley and rye are stronger, the forme: 
advancing 11@18c for the week, and the 
latter 2c. Demand has come mostly from 
western millers, who, with the presen! 
light movement, are forced to bid up to 
get supplies. 

At the close on Saturday, the tot:! 
stocks of grain in all Duluth-Superior 
elevators ag bet only 673,000 bus, tlic 
bulk of it 1 Elevators are reducin: 
their forces to the minimum, and in som 
cases have closed down storage space nv! 
needed. 

The, steamer Panay, loaded with a ca'- 
go of wheat for Cleveland, Ohio, caug''t 
fire at the Soo Canal last week while wa''- 
ing to be locked through. Her pilot-hou-c 
and forward upper works were destroy«'|, 
but the cargo was not damaged. Def«- 
tive wiring was the cause. 

The receipts of all grains at Dulu''- 
Superior elevators from Aug. 1 to Dec. | 
were 27,565,000 bus, and shipments -!,- 
988,000. A year ago, receipts for ‘le 
same period were 41,131,000 bus, «id 
shipments 40,943,000. The movement t!)'s 
fall has been the smallest since the Dulu!h 


, 


market assumed importance as a shippi''¢ 


market. 
F, G. Cartson 





The War Trade Board’s recent rulis 
adding articles to its “conservation |i-' 
included the following: corn meal, cor 
flour, corn grits, corn hominy, rice flour 
and cottonseed, The official statemen' 
calls attention.to the fact that this me: 
individual export licenses will be "- 
quired for each shipment of such adci'- 
tional conserved commodities. 
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AN ABSURD PROPOSAL 


The Dominion Millers’ Association can- 
not have given much consideration to its 
resolution calling upon the Board of Grain 
Supervisors to take over all wheat in Bay 
port elevators that is destined for domestic 
milling, and redistribute this among the 
mills of Ontario without reference to its 
present ownership. Not even the over- 
shadowing importance of the war’s needs 
would justify such an act of injustice. 
How any body of reasonable men could 
make the request is hard to understand. 

The facts are that certain millers in 
Ontario had the foresight to provide, far 
in advance of the close of navigation, a 
ood part of their winter’s requirements 
of western spring wheat, bringing this 
over the lakes’ to eastern terminal eleva- 
tors and assuming all charges against 
same, ineluding the extra cost arising 
from early arrival on this side of the lakes. 

Certain other millers made no such pro- 
vision for their future needs, preferrin 
to take the chances of delay. In the en 
these latter were found to be the poorer 
judges as to what was best to be done. 
Now, like the foolish virgins, they would 
rob their wiser neighbors of the fruits of 
their foresight, and thus make up their 
own deficiency instead of taking their 
punishment as good sports do. 





CONTROLLING ORDERS FOR EXPORT 


Canadian millers are not much in favor 
of the proposal that export business in 
flour should be distributed on a basis of 
averages during last three years. In point 
of fact this would be unfair to many of the 
hest and most active concerns in this 
country. For reasons over which they had 
no control, several large Canadian com- 
panies\ and many smaller ones did less 
exporting business during those three 
years than their general average would 
iow, while others were not even in ex- 
istence during that period. 

In view of the facts relating to the 
Canadian milling business, as these are 
well understood in the trade, the simplest 
ind best plan of procedure for Canada 
would be to let the Wheat Export Co. 
take its purchases of flour wherever it 
in, and at prices it can afford to pay. 

\ much more important problem than 
he foregoing is that of wheat supplies. 
'f there is to be the usual trouble with 
rail shipments this winter, the mills of 
eastern Canada may have a deal of 
\le time on their hands and little or no 
‘our for export under any circumstances. 


THE FLOUR SITUATION 


'here is the usual demand for flour 
irom bakers and dealers in all parts of 
‘stern Canada. Mills are running full 
‘ime, unless short of wheat. Some pro- 
fuss to see a slackening in demand from 
'\y bakers who have accumulated winter 
reserves. Export shipment from Ontario 
mills for account of the Wheat Export 
Co. are heavy. . 
_ Local prices remain at res that 
‘ive prevailed for some months with no 
resent prospect of chan Quotations: 
Manitoba first patents, $11.50 bbl; sec- 
onds, $11; first clears, $10.60; 90 per cent 
winters, $10,20,—in 98-lb bags, delivered, 
in mixed-car lots with feed, Ontario 
points. Straight cars of Ontario winters 
in new bags, $10.10 f.o.b, Toronto. Blend- 
ed flour in wood, $11.15 bbl. 


MILLFEED MUCH WANTED 


_ There is a heavy demand for millfeed at 
firm prices, ie present output of mills 


is large, few are able to gather any sur- 
plus, and prices hold firm. The Canadian 
authorities are refusing to allow ship- 
ments of feed to the United States, where 
prices have been higher than here. The 
reason for refusal is extreme need of 
home markets. Quotations: bran in 100- 
Ib bags, car lots, delivered Ontario points, 
$37@40 ton; shorts, $44@45; middlings, 
$50; feed flour, $55@56. Reground oat 
hulls, in bags, $25 ton, Montreal freights. 
OATMEAL SCARCE 

Oatmeal millers are all busy, and behind 
with orders. This country could absorb 
the output of twice its present milling 
capacity. Deliveries are sufficient for 
present needs only; prices firm. Rolled 
oats are quoted at $4.70@4.80 per bag of 
90 lbs; oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, $5.25@5.30. 


WINTER WHEAT MOVING 
The heavy snowstorm of a week ago 


put the country roads of Ontario in good | 


shape, and started deliveries of winter 
wheat. Millers everywhere report decid- 
ed improvement in their receipts. Un- 
doubtedly, farmers’ sales would be better 
still were it not that many are using wheat 
for feeding purposes or holding it against 
the possibility of a shortage of feed later 
on. With the regular feeding grains at 
present prices, wheat is the cheapest feed 
the farmer can use, if cost of teaming and 
other services are taken into account. The 
base price for winter wheat here is $2.22 
bu for No. 2 red or white in store, Mont- 
real, 
COARSE GRAINS 

No. 2 white Ontario oats, 77@78c bu, on 
track, country points; malting barley, 
$1.25@1.26; buckwheat, $1.45@1.50; rye, 
$1.77; peas, $3.70@3.80. 

NOTES 

The food controller of Canada is con- 
certing measures for regulating prices and 
supplies of millfeed. One report has it 
that he will stop the sale of millfeed in 
mixed-car lots. Another, that_he will fix 

rices at a point much below those preva- 
ent in the United States. Presumably 
these measures are merely matters of con- 
sideration, and subject to such qualifica- 
tion as other factors in the problem may 
render necessary. 

Government officials of Canada are ad- 
vising manufacturers of all classes to get 
ready now for after-the-war business. 
Foreign trade in foodstuffs will boom, and 
connections through which such orders 
may be obtained should be made well in 
advance. The Northwestern Miller is re- 
ceiving at its Canadian branch office many 
requests from abroad for introductions to 
flour mills that will be in a position to 
ship flour when the war is over, and these 
communications bear out the statements 
made in government publications. 


MONTREAL : 

Monvreat, Que., Dec. 15.—There has 
been no important change in flour here, 
but an impression prevails in some quar- 
ters that prices for spring wheat grades 
may be marked up in the near future. In- 
creased cost of wheat on account of extra 
storage rates and high prices for bags are 
given as the ground of this expectation. 

Local and country demand for flour is 
good, and the market is active. Sales of 

rst patents in straight- and mixed-car 
lots were made at $11.60 bbl, seconds at 
$11.10, and strong bakers at $10.90, in 
bags, and 36c more in wood, delivered to 
the trade. 

The volume of new business for export 
has not been large, as millers have sold 
their surplus output for December and 
January. . 

The market for winter wheat flour rules 
firm at a 4 advance in prices. There 
has been no improvement in demand, and 
dealers ly do not expect any for 





The trade 
passing is principally of a jobbing char- 


the balance of this year. 


acter, with sales of 90 per cent patents in 
broken, lots at $5.20@5.371, per bag in 
second-hand jutes, delivered to the trade. 
The stock of flour in public warehouses on 
spot is 34,427 sacks. 

A feature in millfeed has been the ad- 
vance of $1@2 ton for pure grain moullie, 
due to the upward tendency of coarse 
grains and demand for supplies. Sales of 
bran were made at $35@37 ton, shorts at 
$40@42, and middlings at $48@50, includ- 
ing bags, delivered to the trade. 

A stronger feeling has prevailed in 
rolled oats, and prices advanced 30c per 
bag, owing to the increased cost of the 
raw material and the keener demand for 
supplies for both domestic and export 
account. Sales of standard grades in 
broken lots were made at $5.10@5.30 per 
90 Ibs in jute bags, delivered to the trade. 


NOTES 

The flour department of the Wheat Ex- 
port Co, here has issued circulars asking 
for offers of barley flour, rolled oats and 
oatmeal. Millers of the two latter cereals 
are also asked to standardize the packages 
by putting them up in 140-Ib jute bags. 

In order to assist in the campaign for 
greater production of feed for animals, 
the food controller has announced that 
no bran or shorts will be allowed to be 
exported until the Canadian requirements 
are filled. He is also considering the 
question of fixing prices for such feed, but 
in any case it will be made available to 
the farmers at the lowest possible cost, 
and the profits of the dealers may be 
fixed as soon as information from the sev- 
eral provinces is secured. The government 
last week refused to allow the exportation 
by a large milling company of 143 cars of 
bran and shorts, but purchased them and 
resold them to farmers without any charge 
for services. -Tuomas S. Bark. 


WESTERN CANADA 
Winnirvee, Man., Dec. 15.—Demand 
for flour in western Canada is as great as 
ever. A temporary embargo on shipments 
of flour east of Fort William has resulted 
in some of the larger mills running shorter 





.time; others are going ahead with their 


orders, in the hope that adequate trans- 
portation will be forthcoming when the 
embargo is removed. So far as can be 
learned, western mills are getting suffi- 
cient supplies of wheat for their needs. 
Today’s cash 
spring wheat flour in car lots, f.o.b. Win- 
nipeg, in 98-lb bags, $11 bbl; second pat- 
ents, $10.50; first clears, $10.30; second 
clears, $10. Retail dealers buying in ton 
lots pay 10c over these figures; bakers and 
jobbers, 10c under. Winnipeg quotations 
apply from Port Arthur, on the east, to 


_Portage la Prairie, on the west. 


In western Manitoba, prices are 10c bbl 
under the foregoing list, in Saskatchewan 
20c under, and in eastern Alberta 30c 
under. Westward from pgs. 20 the scale 
ascends until Vancouver is reached, where 
the Winnipeg list is effective. 

There is no change in the price of mill- 
feeds, the demand for which continues 
very heavy. Today’s quotations: bran, 
$34 ton; shorts, $388; special middlings, 
$46; red dog or feed flour, $52,—straight- 
or mixed-car lots, in 100-Ib bags, delivered 
f.o.b. cars, western Ontario, Manitoba or 
Saskatchewan. : 

Demand for rolled oats and oatmeal is 
still very heavy and the cereal mills of 
the West are considerably oversold. 
Prices today: $4.50 per 80-Ib bag of rolled 
oats in mixed-car lots, f.o.b. point of de- 
livery; granulated oatmeal, $5.60 per 98- 
Ib bag. 

GRAIN MARKETS 

Wheat deliveries at Winnipeg this week 

have shown a heavy decrease, chiefly owing 


prices for top patent . 






to the extreme weather conditions now 
prevailing over western Canada. The 
Wheat Export Co. has taken all wheat 
offered at fixed prices, and millers have 
been in the market for contract and lower 
grades. The fixed price of wheat at Win- 
nipeg is $2.21. bu for No. 1 Manitoba 
northern, $2.18 for No. 2 Manitoba north- 
ern and $2.15 for No. 3 Manitoba north- 
ern, in store, Fort William. 

Demand for cash oats has been good, 
with offerings light. No. 2 Canadian 
western closed at 795{c bu, in store, Fort 
William ; barley, $1.31; flaxseed, $3.061,. 


NOTES 

S. N. Jones, until recently cash grain 
buyer for the N. Bawlf Grain Co., Ltd., 
Winnipeg, has gone to Toronto, where he 
will train with the Royal Flying Corps. 

During the three months from Sept. 1 
to Nov, 30 of this year the inspections of 
wheat in western Canada amounted to 
88,067,000 bus, against 77,449,000 in the 
same period of 1916, 

The Canadian food controller says the 
bakers of Winnipeg have managed to re- 
duce their consumption of wheat in the 
form of flour 30 per cent. This saving was 
accomplished by using longer extraction 
flour. 

Shipments of wheat from Fort William 
and Port Arthur in September, October 
and November (the first three months of 
the current crop year) reached 65,551,000 
bus, against 52,689,000 in the same three 
months of 1916. 

The flour mill at Oak Lake, Man., pre- 
viously owned by Leitch Bros., Ltd., and 
which for some time has been idle, is now 
being operated by the Northland Milling 
Co., Ltd., with headquarters at Winnipeg. 
The plant has a daily capacity of 500 bbls. 

Professor R. Harcourt, of the Agricul- 
tural College, Guelph, Ont., is in Winni- 
peg on his way to the Pacific Coast. He is 
acting with Food Controller Hanna in the 
interests of wheat coriservation, and while 
in the city will confer with representatives 
of the baking trade on this subject. 

The new rye mill at Winnipeg will be 
opened next week, under the title of the 
B. B. Rye Flours Mills, Ltd. The plans, on 
the main line of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, will have a capacity of 100 bbls per 
day and will grind both spring and winter 
rye. In addition, a mixed flour of rye and 
wheat will be manufactured. The products 
will be put up in 24-, 49- and 98-lb bags, 
and will sell at $5.35 per 98-lb sack, in less 
than ton lots, delivered in Winnipeg. 
G. D. Brundrit, of the Lake of the Woods 
Milling Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, is manager. 

At the direction of the Board of Grain 
Supervisors for Canada, the Canadian 
Pacific Railway has placed an embargo on 
wheat to Fort William over its lines in 
Alberta. Wheat moved in the province by 
that road will now be for mills only. The 
territory covered by the embargo supplies 
mills at Medicine Hat, Maple Creek, 
Lethbridge, Macleod, Calgary and Van- 
couver, as well as those at more interior 
points. Most of these plants are working 
on government contracts, and if these are 
to be filled and domestic requirements met, 
conservation of wheat stocks in Alberta is 
necessary. G. Rock. 





A New Wheat District 

Since the military occupation of lower 
Mesopotamia by the British, including the 
capture of Bagdad, great changes in the 
cultivation of the land have taken place. 
New wheatfields have been created. A 
swampy district of 48 square miles has 
been converted into a fertile area, and 
farmers imported from India to raise 
wheat and other foodstuffs for the British 
forces in the field there, and to export to 
England. 
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Quotations corrected to dates shown. 








CHICAGO, DEC. 15 


FLOUR—Prices, carload and round 
f.o.b. Chicago: 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Leading Minneapolis brands, 98- 
Ib cotton, per 196 Ibs, less 
usual discounts for cash to re- 
tail merchants ..........-0-65 

Spring patents, jute ... 

Spring straights, jute .. 

Spring clears, jute ............. 

Second clear, 140 Ibs, jute...... . 

Red dog, 140 Ibs, jute .......... 5.75@ 6.00 

City mills’ spring patents, jute.. 10.30@10.40 


WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


lots, 





Patent, southern, jute .......... $10.30@10.50 
Straight, southern, jute ........ 9.40@ 9.65 
Clear, southern, jute ........... 9.10@ 9.30 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
First patent, Kansas, jute...... $10.40@10.60 
Patent, 95 per cent ..........+. 10.20@10.40 
Clear, Kansas, jute ............ 9.30@ 9.60 
RYE FLOUR 
Rye flour, white, jute ............ $9.25 @9.40 
Rye flour, standard, jute ......... 8.50@8.75 


WHEAT—Offerings light, milling demand 
good. Official prices: No. 1 red, $2.20; No. 2 
red, No. 2 northern and No. 2 hard, $2.17; 
No. 3 red and No. 8 hard, $2.14, with a car 
of No. 3 red sold at $1.15. Sample grade sold 
at $2.06, No. 1 northern $2.20, with sales of 
smutty at $2.17; No. 4 northern sold at $2.12. 

CORN—Prices are off over 20c. Industries 
are the principal buyers. Sample grade 
ranged at 85c@$1.35; No. 4 mixed, $1.45@ 


1.58%; No. 4 white, $1.48%@1.55. None of 
the receipts graded above No. 4.. 
OATS—Demand from elevator interests 


good, but from shippers light. Market firm; 
No. 3 white, 75% @76%c; standards, 76% 
@77c. 


RYE—Easier. Export bids out of line. 
Receipts not large. No. 2 sold at $1.83@1.84. 

BARLEY—Demand more active from mill- 
ers and maltsters, particularly the former. 
Prices are the highest for the present crop 
season, with 13 cars of malting sold at $1.50 
@1.62 and 15,000 bus to arrive at $1.59. 

CORN GOODS—Demand active. Offerings 
light. Market firmer. Grits quoted at $4.60, 
and meal at $4.59, per 100 Ibs. 

MILLFEED—Embargoes on shipments east 
of here have prohibited sales of millfeed to 
any great extent. Values remain firm, how- 
ever, with spring wheat middlings a little 
stronger in price than a week ago. Spring 
wheat bran is quoted at $42, middlings $43; 
winter wheat bran $42.75, middlings $49.50; 
red dog $58,—in 100-lb sacks. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
for the week, with comparisons (000’s omit- 


ted): 
r-Receipts— -—Shipments—, 
1 1916 


917 1916 1917 
Flour, bbis..... 147 166 177 168 
Wheat, bus.... 192 877 88 839 
Corn, bus...... 1,290 2,455 562 1,639 
Oats, bus...... 1,689 2,269 1,846 1,695 
Rye, bus....... 127 35 93 
Barley, bus.... 380 772 148 199 





DULUTH, DEC. 15 
FLOUR—Mill quotations for car or round 
lots, per 196 Ibs, f.o.b, Duluth: 


Dec. 15 1916 


First patent, wood. .*$10.20@10.40 $8.45 @8.55 
Second patent, wood *10.10@10.30 8.35@8.45 
Straight, wood ..... *10.00@10.15 8.25@8.356 
First clear, jute.... 9.20@ 9.65 7.35@7.60 
Second clear, jute.. 5.75@ 7.50 6.50@5.75 
Red dog, jute ...... o+-@ 6.60 4,.20@4.50 


*Per bbl in 98-Ib cottons, 20c less. 


DURUM FLOUR—Quotations in car or 
round lots, per 98-lb cottons, f.0.b. Duluth: 


Dec. 15 1916 
Medium semolina....$10.00@10.25 $8.65@8.80 
Patent ...--.--eeees 9.86@10.10 8.35@8.50 
Cut-straight ......-. 9.00@ 9.25 7.20@7.35 


RYE FLOUR—Quotations in car or round 
lots, 98-lb cottons, f.0.b. mill, Dec. 15, were: 
pure white, $9.60; pure dark, $8.20; white 
blend, $8.65; dark blend, $7.95; graham, $8. 

DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 

By weeks ending on dates given: 

.1917 bbis 1916 bbls 1915 bbis 
Dec. 15..36,985 Dec. 16..13,375 Dec. 18..27,700 
Dec, 18..40,230 Dec. 9..41,920 Dec. 11..39,080 
Dec. 1..42,086 Dec. 2..38,000 Dec. 4.. 43,840 
Nov. 24..41,245 Nov. 25..37,030 Nov. 27. . 40,300 


Foreign flour shipments for weeks named: 


1917 bbis 1916 bbis 1915 bbls 
Dec. 15.. «» Dec. 16.. .... Dec, 18.. ees 
Dec. 8... ....- Dec. 9... 5,820 Dec. 11.. 
Dec. 1... «.+.- Dec. 2... 3,480 Dec. 4... 
Nov. 24,. .... Nov. 25.. .... Nov. 27.. 

WHEAT—Extremely cold weather this 
week caused navigation to close earlier than 
anticipated. By the departure at midnight, 
Dec. 14, of two boats of the Great Lakes 
Transit Corporation, navigation closed offi- 
cially for 1917. The vessels carried a mixed 
cargo of wheat and flour. Ice obstruction 
here, at the Soo and western end of Lake 
Erie has made the passage of boats difficult, 
and forced them to lay up for the winter, 
so far as the grain trade is concerned. 

The increased receipts looked for did not 
materialize, cold weather interfering with the 





railroad movement. 
to 64 cars. Some improvement is expected, 
with moderation in weather conditions, The 
Food Administration experienced difficulty in 
meeting shipping demand, owing to the small 
supplies carried in elevators. It finally man- 
aged to fill out boat contracts by absorbing 
practically all of the arrivals. Elevators 
have not yet reported shipments of 392,000 
bus out of their stocks. Deducting. this leaves 
net supply at the close of business tonight 
379,000 bus, against 5,388,000 last year and 
3,941,000, in 1916. 

Duluth grain—closing prices on track, in 
cents per bushel: 


Oats Rye 

No. 3 white No. 2 Barley 
Dec. 8 ..... 70% @72% ...@179 115@142 
Dec. 10 ..... 71% @713% @180 120@147 
Dec. 11 .#../ 72% @74% @180 120@150 
) Se Re 73% @75% @180 120@150 
Dec. 18 ..... 73% @75% @180 120@150 
Dec, 14 ....% 73% @75% ...@181 123@152 
Dec. 15 ..... 74 @76 -..@181 123@152 
Dec. 16, 1916. 46% @47 128@131 73@110 


Stocks of coarse grains in Duluth elevators, 
Dec. 15 (000’s omitted), in bushels: 

c— Domestic——, ——Bonded——_, 

1917 1916 1915 1917 1916 1915 


ORD ...<'0'0 vx 9 12 1,068 293 10 58 48 
>. err 47 97 Sorry $o0 vee 
Barléy .... 113 6586 840 4 29 83 
Flaxseed .. 111 864 751 Sw 13 8 


RYE FUTURES 
Duluth daily closing prices of rye futures: 
Dec. 









May 
Dec. $1.88 
Dec. 1.90 
Dec. 1.89 
Dec. 1.89 
Dec. 1.89 
Dec, 1.89 
Dec. 1.89 
. No. 2 
Dark northern spring ....... $2.21 $2.18 
Northern spring ........ o Sean 2.14 
Red spring ... 2.16 2.12 
Humpback ....cccccsscscees 2.07 2.04 
Amber durum .........50.55 2.21 2.18 
DUPEM ese ssciscccccvcesecie 2.17 2.14 
ReG. GUPUM occ coscscocssves 2.10 2.07 
Dark hard winter .......... 2.21 2.18 
Hard winter .........eeee00. 2.17 2.14 
Below No. 2, the committee appointed by 


the Food Administration fixes the price. 


DULUTH WEEKLY GRAIN MOVEMENT 
Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday (Dec. 15), at Duluth-Superior, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 
c—Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 








Wheat— 1917 1916 1915 1917 1916 1915 
Spring ..... 664 399 2,131 571 243 1,161 
Durum .... 264 313 1,026 142 421 763 
Winter .... 23 228 2389 17 234 170 

Totals ... 951 940 3,396 730 898 2,094 
Oats ....... 2 135 35 3 2 18 

Bonded... ... 9 Pitieey 24 59 
RYO wcccece 26 33 14 6 1 4 
Barley ..... 52 60 212 68 ' 224 153 

Bonded... ... 7 awe 12 7 
Flaxseed ... 38 237 141 249 54 244 

STOCKS AND RECEIPTS BY GRADE 

Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Dec. 15 
(000's omitted), in bushels, and receipts by 
weeks ended Saturday: Receipts by 


Wheat stocks—, ———grade——.. 








1917 1916 1915 1917 1916 1915 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 

1 dk nor } 
1 nor, 2 ee bess 1,304 1,149 378 97 1,454 
2 dk nor 
3dk nor } 
3 nor § 14 483 33 26 32 311 
All other 

spring ... 97 3,116 1,386 14 93 224 
1 amb dur } 
2 amb dur } 62... ioe 19 
1 dur, 2 dur J 
3 amb dur } 
3 dur i ey ve 20 
All other 

durum ... 186 272 1,173 31 167 616 
1, 2 dk wnt) 
pe O° DS ee Bee eee 4 
All other 

winter ... 13 212 200 & 149 261 
Mixed ..... eee owe eee 95 93 319 
White ..... eee wee vee eee 4 5 

Totals ... 771 5,387 3,941 595 6365 3,190 


FLAXSEED—Very light stocks here after 
clearing of last boat for the East, elevator 
holdings being but 111,000 bus, against 878,- 
000 a year ago. It is reported some of the 
supply is to be shipped to Minneapolis, and 
possibly other points, to go into consumptive 
hands. Receipts on the crop, Aug. 1 to date, 
have run small, 1,558,000 bus, compared with 
6,069,000 for the same period in 1916. Pref- 
erence was given the movement of other 
grains while water transportation was open, 
to relieve shortage in the East. Now that it 
has stopped, railroads may be able to get 
more cars to move in flaxseed. At best, how- 
ever, receipts during winter are not expected 
to be of any importance. Eastern crushing 
requirements will have to be largely filled by 
Argentine imports. It is not likely any quan- 
tity will be available here for shipment to 
the East next spring, as supplies are looked 
for to be low, owing to the pressing needs 
of trade in immediate territory. 

The present bullish feeling seems to strong- 
ly emphasize this fact. There has been a 
drastic price bulge this week, especially in 
December, which shows a net advance of 
19%c, and closed at 13c over May. May and 
July gained only about one-half as much. 


Arrivals today dropped 





% HHE- MARKETS §‘IN-BRIEF % 


Factors responsible for the uplift were cold 
weather, restricting receipts and offerings, 
light stocks and keen competition between 
crushing interests and shorts. Evening up of 
the latter proved main influence, Cash 
steady to firmer. Spot No. 1 today closed at 
December price to 12c over. Arrive all this 
month, 8c over December contract; straight, 
arrive 20 days, 6c under May future. 


RANGE OF FLAXSEED FUTURES 


-————Close— ~ 

Opening Dec. 16 

Dec. 10 High Low Dec. 15 1916 

Dec. ..$3.22% $3.43  $3.21% $3.42 2.80% 
May .. 3.19% 3.31 3.19% 3.29 2.86% 
SOF. os sees 3.23 3.15% 3.23 wees 





KANSAS CITY, DEC. 15 

FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
flour, basis jute 140’s or cotton 98’s, f.0.b, Kan- 
sas City, prompt shipment: 
Patent...$9.90@10.10 ist clear. ..$8.75@9.25 
Straight.. 9.60@ 9.80 Low-grade. 7.50@8.00 

Federation differentials govern other pack- 
ages. 

For central states and “‘cotton sack” trade, 
mills quote $9.90@10.10 bb! for first patents, 
cotton 48’s, arrival draft. 

On round lots, interior mills quote $9.60@ 
9.70 for 95 per cent or straight flour, f.o.b. 
Kansas City, jute. > 

“Patent” usually means from 65 to 80 per 
cent; “straight,” 100 per cent, “straight 
patent,” 95 per cent. 

MILLFEED—Demand for bran is as keen 
as ever at still further advanced prices. 
While the market on bran is $1.97, cars of 
spot would doubtless bring $2 today. Shorts 
are not so easy to sell, but prices are fully 
maintained. Quotations, basis Kansas City, 
per 100-lb sacks: bran, $1.97@2; brown 
shorts, $2.15; gray, $2.30; white, $2.60@2.75; 
corn chop, $3.17@3.19. 

WHEAT—The movement in the interior is 
reduced, partly on account of storm and 
partly because of considerable congestion at 
country elevators. Most mills, however, are 
getting about all the wheat they need. Rep- 
resentative sales today: hard wheat, No. 2, 
1 car at $2.16, 1 at $2.12, 1 at $2.08; soft 
wheat, No. 2, 1 at $2.15, 1 at $2.12. 

CORN—Prices are 2@6c lower than a week 
ago. Cash prices: mixed corn, No. 2, $1.63 
@1.65; No. 3, $1.55@1.58; white corn, No. 2, 
$1.70@1.72; No. 3, $1.63@1.65. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


--Receipts— -Shipments— 
1917 1916 1917 1916 





Wheat, bus. .257,850 958,500 90,450 1,358,100 
Corn, . 869,900 367,500 245,000 93,750 
Oats, «+++248,100 103,700 276,000 78,000 
Rye, bus 7,700 12,100 7,700 ...... 
Barley, bus.. 4,200 28,000 21,000 26,600 
Bran, tons... 820 620 2,180 2,880 
Hay, tons.... 5,760 9,492 4,368 5,040 
Flour, bbls... 8,500 7,000 48,750 56,000 





TOLEDO, DEO. 15 


FLOUR—Quotations, carload and round 
lots, f.0.b. Toledo, wood basis, bbl of 196 Ibs: 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR (IN COTTON) 


Patent, Toledo-made .........eeeeee0% $10.70 
SOFT WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 
PROAME dc 0 oes cbs Cewws Lonncno-ss $9.90 @10.00 
WERUIIND ne 09:00 CAE 649-0009 09060680 9.80@ 9.90 
fa PPT TCT T EEO EC aTS CTE RTE 9.40@ 9.50 


MILLFEED—Car lots, in 100-lb sacks, per 
ton, f.0.b, Toledo: 


Winter wheat bran ..........+.- $40.00 @ 42.00 
MOE TOCR onc cic cncececsence 44.50@ 46.00 
Pe re 49.00@50.00 
Oil meal, in 100-Ib bags......... «eee» @56.00 


seeee@ 8.00 
25 contract; 


Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag.... 
WHEAT—Receipts, 54 cars, 
year ago 34, 15 contract. 
CORN—Receipts, 16 cars, 56 contract; year 
ago 106, 88 contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 30 cars, 16 contract; year 
ago 28, 15 contract. 


WEEK’S RECBIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


‘ 7~Receipts— -—Shipments—, 

1917 1916 1917 1916 

Wheat, bus.. 64,200 40,200 42,700. 82,200 
Corn, bus.... 19,200 127,200 6,100 71,200 


Oats, bus.... 48,000 "44,800 30,000 71,000 





BOSTON, DEC. 15 
FLOUR—Closing prices at wholesale: 


Per carload— Bbl, wood 
POE 0 pe siviconeenetsbasete $10.40@11.25 
DUMMIES 1. ce ccccebeovastebdes + 10.26@10.50 
CIOBTB 6 ove ccbacncics Caubbwees +» 10.00@10.60 

MILLFEED—Light offerings of wheat 


feed ruled during the week. Demand was 
good, and prices showed a slight decline at 
the close. Oat hulls in demand, and held 
considerably higher. Gluten and stock feeds 
firmly held. No hominy feed offering. New 
cottonseed meal offering in a limited way. 
Linseed meal steady. Quotations, mill ship- 
ment, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: spring bran, 
$45.75 @46.25; middlings, $45.75@53; mixed 
feed, $48@53; red dog, in 140-Ib sacks, $62.50; 
oat hulls, reground, $25@30; gluten feed, $59; 
stock feed, $59; cottonseed meal, new, $55; 
linseed meal, $59 

CEREAL PRODUCTS—Good demand for 
oatmeal, with the market generally ad- 
vanced. No granulated or bolted corn meal 
offering. Feeding corn meal and cracked 
corn lower, with a good demand. Rye and 
graham flours in good demand, but offerings 
light. Graham flour in good demand at lower 
prices. Quotations, mill shipment, in wood: 
rolled oatmeal, $9.90; cut and ground, $11.40; 





feeding corn meal, in 100-lb sacks, $4.25@ 
4.30; cracked corn, in 100-lb sacks, $4.30@ 
4.36; rye flour, in sacks, $9.70@10; rye meal, 
in sacks, $7.90@8; graham flour, $7.85 @10.35. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 


--Receipts—, -—Stoc! 

1917 1916 1917 1916 
FPiour, bbls... 59,207 38,390 .....  seseee 
Wheat, bus..131,957 80,831 745,294 606,513 
Corn, bus.... 4,115 76,781- ..... 138,696 
Oats, bus....178,502 169,183 511,310 1,106,631 
Rye, bus..... 6,338 128,513 
Barley, bus.. ..... 8,602 
Millfeed, tons BO) Loe ieee: Le eek 


Cornmeal, bbis 175 
Oatmeal, scks 38,700 
Oatmeal, cases 

There were no exports from the port of 
Boston during the past week. 








ST. LOUIS, DEC. 15 


FLOUR — Following are nominal quota- 
tions, carload and round lots, f.o.b. St. Louis: 


HARD WINTER FLOUR 
Quotations per 196 lbs, in 140-lb jute bags: 


PUMET DORGRE bein ds 6 i 6k pa Vien 08 $10.20 @10.40 
SUNG i560 4 Listbk- Nin 5.4.5 ig BO whe 0 10.05 @10.15 
Pe DOME ic crcka bss etoivns 9.10@ 9.35 
Second clear 8.15@ 8.25 
Low-grade . 7.20@ 7:50 





SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 


First patent, in cotton ......... $10.00 @10.25 

Second patent, in cotton ........ 9.90@10.10 

Extra fancy, in jute ........... 9.50@ 9.70 

Second clear 2... ices ceeeee e+» 8.75@ 9.25 

LGW IIOD i655 0 5.9. cn kviee auc be 8 oi 8.00@ 8.50 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 

re ayer Pea ery ee $10.40@10.95 


MILLFEED — Quotations in 100-lb bags, 
basis East St. Louis: for shipment, soft 
wheat bran, $2.06; hard wheat bran, $2.08@ 
2.10; white middlings, $2.35@2.50. At mills 
to city trade: bran, $2.12@2.15; middlings, 
$2.35 @2.50. 

WHEAT—Receipts, 104 cars, against 266. 
Government prices prevail. 

CORN—Demand fair. Prices 2@5c lower. 
Receipts, 196 cars, against 386. Closing 
prices: No, 3 yellow, $1.62; No. 2 wifite, $1.68; 
No. 3 white, $1.60, 

CORN GOODS—City meal, $8.65 bbl, f.o0.b. 
in wood; grits, hominy and pearl meal, $9.40; 
cream meal, $9.15. 

OATS—Demand good, with prices 4@5c 
higher. Receipts, 75 cars, against 229. Clos- 
ing prices: standard, 80c; No. 3 white, 80c; 
No. 2 mixed, 78c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
cReceipts— -—Shipments— 


1917 1916 1917 1916 
Flour, bbls... 42,800 82,920 98,890 84,750 
Wheat, bus.. 139,200 544,272 170,580 571,580 





Corn, bus.... 256,325 496,920 161,120 215,885 
Oats, bus.... 178,000 323,000 259,400 280,080 
Rye, bus..... 13,200 8,800 ..... 10,490 
Barley, bus.. 11,200 35,200 6,700 980 
STOCKS BY PRINCIPAL GRADES (BUS) 

Dec.15 Dee.8 Dec. 16 
1917 1917 1916 
No. 2 red wheat... 20,822 24,477 430,374 
No. 2 hard wheat... 990 990 691,192 
Sa a TE: 0.0 Ed's 0 6s. gee A A a 9,628 
No. 2 white corn... 11,796 31,872 4,366 
No. 2 yellow corn.. 13 4,471 2,882 
No. 2 oats ..... +++ 168,500 168,611 72,890 
‘No, 2 white oats... 2,000 2,000 11,629 
No. 3 white oats... 332,203 $330,760 552,895 
Standard oats ..... 29,601 29,601 61,709 
No. 2 rye .......0.. 35,696 32,752 7,099 
4 BUFFALO, DEC, 15 
FLOUR—Prices per bbl, cotton %’s, car- 
loads: Spri 
Best patent ..... a OOS Sh Ge 05 PEW as $9.95 @10.00 
Wane BOONE ck ika eden itsbec dhe vticw 9.50@ 9.60 
BED. Scat ees oadod vas 6.45@ 6.55 
Rye, No.1 ...... APT AEE EPC Se -@10.00 
Sacked 
Spring bran, per ton .......... Webs bie $44.35 
Standard middlings, per ton ......... 44.35 
Flour middlings, per ton ............ 50.50 
Red dog flour, 140-lb sacks, ton...... 69.75 
Hominy feed, white, per ton ......... 64.00 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton ........... 93.00 
Cracked corn, per tonm............... - 94.00 
Gluten feed, per ton .............+.5. 64.85 
Cottonseed meal, 36 per cent, ton .... 56.90 
Oil meal, per ton, carloads ........... 56.00 
Rolled oats, bbl, 180 Ibs, net, wood.... 10.25 
Oat hulls, reground, ton ........... es 24.00 
WHEAT—With very light receipts of 


spring wheat by lake, owing to severe co!d 
weather, which held back steamers bound 
for this port, the distribution was not as |i!- 
eral as expected. There was no change in 
prices. Dark No. 1 northern, $2.30; dark 
No, 2 northern, $2.27; regular No. 1 northern, 
$2.26; Manitoba No. 2 northern, $2.27, c.f. 
Winter wheat scarce, and demand good. \°. 
1 white, $2.26; No. 2 white, $2.23; No. 1 red, 
$2.28; No. 2 red, $2.25,—in store, New York, 
for export. 

CORN—No established price here as y°t. 
Receipts mostly low-grades. No. 3 yellow, 
kiln-dried, sold at $2.15, and sample from 
60c to $2.05, on track, through billed. 

OATS—Prices at one time were 7c higher 
than last week, but buyers held off at the 
close, and there was a decline of 2c, with the 
feeling weak. Closing: No.- 2 white, %5c: 
standard, 84%c; No. 3 white, 84%c; No. 4 
white, 83%c asked,—on track, through billed. 

BARLEY—Sales were at $1.52@1.62, but 
dealers at the close were out of the market 
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for spot offerings at $1.60@1.65, in store. 
There is .very little barley’ here. ; 
RYE—Dull, No. 2, $1.90 asked, on track, 


through billed. 


BALTIMORE, DEC. 15 
FLOUR—Closing, car lots, 196 lbs, wood: 
Spring patent, special brands. . .$10.95@11.10 





Spring patent ........... eaeeee 10.70@10.85 
Spring straight ............+.+. 10.35 @10.60 
Spring first clear ............++. 9,50@10.00 
Spring second clear ........... - 8.50@ 9.00 
Winter patent, special stencils.. 10.40@10.45 
Winter DATOMt cece secs ecsnes 10.30@10.35 
Winter straight .............. - 10.00@10.15 
Winter first clear ...........4++ 9.55@ 9.70 
Hard winter patent ............ 10.90 @11.05 
Hard winter straight .......... 10.55 @10.80 
Hard winter first clear ......... 9.50@10.00 
Rye flour, pure and blended..... 9.00@ 9.75 


City mills’ jobbing prices: 


City mills’ best patent (blended) - @10,80 
City mills’ paterit ..........-.5. aces + @10.65 
City mills’ straight ............. @10.45 
City mills’ first clear ........... @10.00 

MILLFEED — Steady and neglected 


throughout. Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per 
ton: spring bran, $44@45; spring middlings, 
$44@45; soft winter bran, $45@46; soft win- 
ter middlings, $45 @46 

WHEAT—Unchanged, with movement and 
demand both good. Receipts, 647,950 bus; 
exports, 457,000; stock, 1,334,115. Closing 
prices: No. 2 red, $2.24; No. 2 soft, $2.22. 

CORN—Strong, with demand large and 
movement small. Receipts, 58,282 bus; stock, 
434,390. Closing price of new near-by yellow 
cob, bbl, $7@7.25. 

OATS—Buoyant, with both movement and 
demand excellent. Receipts, 414,367 bus; ex- 
ports, 337,426; stock, 805,366. Closing prices: 
standard white, 85%c; No. 3 white, 85c. 

RYE—Off %c, with demand and movement 
less important. Receipts, 136,237 bus; ex- 
ports, 149,714; stock, 435,000. Closing price 
of No. 2 western for export, $1.88. 





PHILADELPHIA, DEC, 15 
FLOUR—Receipts, 3,100 bbls, and 8,509,231 


ibs in sacks. Quotations, 196 Ibs in wood: 
Spring family brands .......... $11.00@11.65 
Spring bakers patent, spot...... eres 
Spring patent, mill shipment.... 10.50@10.90 
Spring first clear, spot ......... 10.00 @10.25 
Spring first clear, mill shipment. 9.75@10.20 
City mills— 
Choice and fancy patent...... 11.00 @11.65 
Regular grades, winter— 
Straight 10.10@10.25 
Patent - 10.25@10.50 
Kansas patent 10.80@11.20 
Kansas clear 9.75 @10.20 





MILLFEED—Supplies small and the mar- 
ket firm and again higher, but buyers only 
operating for immediate requirements. Quo- 
tations, per ton: 

Soft winter bran, 100-Ib sacks. .$46.50@47.00 


Western to arrive, in bulk...... 45.00 @45.50 
Spring bran, 100-lb sacks— 

Spot: sses osincdee wed sy Seee eee 45.50@ 46.00 

To arrive, lake-and-rail ...... 44.75 @ 45.25 
White middlings, to arrive, 100- 

ID BACHE Sie dbecderccrcecccese 51.50@52.50 
Standard middlings, to arrive, 

100-Ib BACKS 2.0... cc esse eeeeee 44.50 @ 45.50 


Red dog, to arrive, 140-Ib sacks. 61.00@62.00 
Shorts, to arrive, 100-lb sacks... 44.50@46.50 
Mixed feed, to arrive, 100-Ib scks 47.50@48.50 


WHEAT—Market steady. Receipts, 425,- 
099 bus; exports, 425,916; stock, 787,580. 
Quotations: Car lots, in export elevator, 
government standard inspection: 

Standard prices: No. 1 red, $2.27; No. 2 
red, $2.24; No. 1 soft, $2.26; No. 2 soft, $2.22. 
Minimum prices: No. 3 red, $2.21; No. 4 red, 
$2.18; No. 6 red, $2.15; sample grade red, 
2.04@2, 13; No. 3 soft, $2.19; No. 4 soft, 
2.16; No. 6 soft, $2.13; sample grade, soft, 
$2 02@2.11. 

Special maximum prices: Only to be ap- 
plied when the other qualities in the wheat 
are high enough to warrant it. 

No. 3 wheats: Maximum price containing 
13.1 per cent moisture to 18.5 per cent mois- 
ture 4c under No. 1 or No. 8 red, $2.23; No. 
3 soft red, $2.21. Maximum price containing 
13.6 to 14 per cent moisture, 5c under No. 1 
or No. 8 red, $2.22; No. 3 soft red, $2.20. 

No. 4 wheats: Maximum price 6c under 
No. 1 or No. 4 red, $2.21; No. 4 soft red, $2.19. 

No. 5 wheats: Maximum price containing 
not over 14.3 per cent moisture 6c under No. 
1 or No. & red, $2.21; No. 5& soft, $2.19. 
Maximum price containing not over 14.7 per 
cent moisture Te under No. 1 or No. 6 red, 
$2.20; No, 5 soft red, $2.18. Maximum price 
containing not over 15 per cent moisture 8c 
onde No. 1 or No. 6 red, $2.19; No. 56 soft 
red, $2.17, 

Sample wheats: Handled on merits, but in 
no case shall price be higher than 4c under 
No. 1 of the sub-class represented. 

Smutty wheats: Value shall be determined 
7 each sample basis of the class and sub- 
class, 

RYE—Supplies small and values well sus- 
tained, but trade quiet. Quotations: No. 2 
western, in export elevator, $1.86 bu; near- 
by, as to quality, $1.75 @1.80. 

RYE FLOUR—In fair request, and a shade 
firmer under small supplies. Quotations: 
$9.50@10.25, as to quality, per 196 lbs, either 
in wood or sacks, 

CORN—Very little stock offering, and mar- 
ree nominee Receipts, 11,986 bus; stock, 

CORN PRODUCTS—Offerings light and 
values well maintained, but trade quiet. 
Quotations: pat 1b 


Bbis 

K.-dried yellow ook $.....@10.40 $.:..96.18 
Gran. yellow meal... .....@10.60 ....@65.26 
Gran, white meal..., .....@11.80 ....@5.85 
Yellow table meal.... ene: e 40 ....@5.15 
White table meal.... ... -@ 9.75 ....@4.75 
White corn flour..... ..... 11.26 ....@6.50 
Ye ‘low corn flour.... .....@10.75 ....@65.265 
Pearl hominy ....... eee++@10.85 ....@65.35 
— and grits, 

Htsereeeverees conse 2.60 ....@.... 


OATS—apot supplies small and, with 


Nadiad 





stronger outside advices, prices advanced 
5%c. Exceptional sales were noted at a pre- 
mium over quotations. The volume of busi- 
ness transacted, however, was only moderate, 
Receipts, 307,872 bus; exports, 300,628; stock, 
887,714, Quotations: 
No, 2 white ............c0c006-. 89% @90 
Standard white .............646 
Wie WOO, vi kas peace sens dsnvcey 
WO WOE oe heawicccecéuccedy 

OATMEAL—Demand good and the market 
firm and higher, but business restricted by 
the small available supply. Quotations, in 
wood: ground oatmeal, bbl, $10.69; rolled, 
steam or kiln-dried, bbl, $9.50@9.75; patent 
cut, bbl, $10.69@12.19; pearl barley, in 100-Ib 
sacks, as to size and quality, $5.65 @7.55. 

e 





NEW YORK, DEC. 15 

FLOUR — Largely nominal. 
ear lots: Jute sacks 
Spring patent ....$10.15@11.05 $10.45 @11.35 
Winter straights. +» 10.00@10.35 10.30@10.65 
Kansas straights... 10.60@11.00 .....@..... 

Exports for the week: wheat, 1,105,000 bus; 
corn, 26,000; flour, 70,629 packages; oats, 
425,000 bus; barley, 11,000. 

WHEAT—tThe government report was just 
as expected. Offerings at eastern points are 
still light. The renewed reports of scarcity 
of supplies abroad are being offset by evi- 
dence of reduced home consumption. 

CORN—Market firm but quiet. Offerings 
of new corn of a desirable grade are very 
small, and the embargo situation has further 
reduced offerings at local points. A larger 
movement is counted on from mid-January 
on. New No. 8 yellow corn, 15 days’ ship- 
ment, is quoted at $1.69, and Argentine corn, 
f.o.b. New York, at $2.20, ; 

OATS—Firm. The railroad embargo had 
much influence locally, and offerings were 
scarce. Exporters were unable to buy much 
for shipment to seaboard points, and a fair 
business was diverted to Gulf ports. Quota- 
tions: standards, 89c, nominal; No. 2 white, 
89c; No. 3 white, 88% @89c; white clipped, 
89@9l1c. 

RYE FLOUR—Market firm, due to the 
railroad embargo, which has made for re- 
duced supplies at local points, while the snow 
and cold has also held down arrivals. The 
market is quoted at $10@10.25. 

CORN MEAL-—Strong, with fairly brisk 
demand at times, but the movement of new 
corn continues very small and disappointing. 
When receipts increase and the embargo on 
railroads east of Chicago is lifted, an easier 
situation is looked for. Quotations at the 
close: kiln-dried, export, bbl, $9.20; fine yel- 
low, 100’s, $4.75; white, 100’s, $5; coarse, 
100’s, $5; hominy, bbl, $11; granulated yel- 
low, $11.45 bbl; white granulated, $11.70 bbl; 
corn flour, 100’s, $6.75. 

MILLFEED—Demand good, and higher 
prices have been made. Offerings are not 
large, with spot stuff in urgent demand at 
times, Mills are reported well sold up. Ex- 
port absorption has been important. Quota- 
tions for spring bran, per ton, in 100-lb sacks, 
to arrive, $46.50; standard middlings, 100’s, 
$46.50; red dog, $63. City feed: bulk bran 
$45, 100-1b sacks $45; heavy feed, in bulk 
$49; flour middlings, 100’s, $63; red dog flour, 
$64, in bbls, 


Quotations, 
Wood 





MILWAUKEE, DEC. 15 
FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, per 
bbl, f.0.b. Milwaukee: 


Hard spring patent, cotton ..... $10.25 @10.70 
Hard spring straight, cotton.... 10.00@10.20 
Fancy clear, cottom ............ 9.40@ 9.75 
Rye flour, pure, cotton ......... 9.65@ 9.90 
Rye flour, country blended, cot- 
b RMRnd eee ONC Deeb eedccsdedees 8.55@ 9.25 
Kansas straight, cotton ....... + eee +@10.50 
Kiln-dried granulated corn meal, 

100 Ibs, cotton, white ........ --@ 6.09 
Kiln-dried granulated corn meal, 

100 lbs, cotton, yellow ....... »»--@ 65.09 
Corn flour, 100 Ibs, cotton ...... -@ 5.30 

MILLFEED—Lower. Standard bran, $42; 


standard fine middlings, $43; rye feed, $41.50; 
flour middlings, $48.60; red dog, $58.50; oil 
meal, $60; hominy feed, $60.50,—all in 100-lb 
sacks. 

WHEAT—Unchanged, at government 
prices. Receipts, 68 cars. Millers bought all 
milling grades, but offerings were inadequate, 
No. 1 northern spring, $2.20@2.24; No. 2, 
oe No, 3, $2.14@2.18; No. 2 hard, 

2.17. 

BARLEY—Advanced 14@l65c. Competi- 
tion was brisk from millers for choice. Brew- 
ers and maltsters bought moderately well. 
Receipts, 211 cars.« The movement is expect- 
ed to show liberal increase next week. Me- 
dium, $1.50@1.63; No. 3, $1.46@1.61; No. 4, 
$1.48 @1.60; feed and rejected, $1.30@1.54. 

RYE—Advanced. 2@2%c, with demand 
good from millers and shippers. Receipts, 
65 cars. A more liberal movement is looked 
for.. No. 1, $1.82%@1.84%; No. 2, $1.81% 
@1.84; No. 3, $1.75 @1.83. 

CORN—Strong early in the week, advanc- 
ing sharply, but later fell back, closing 5@10c 
lower. Receipts, 159 cars. Milder weather 
is predicted, and a more liberal movement 
is looked for. No. 3 yellow, $1.65@1.85; No. 
4 yellow, $1.50@1.70; No. 3 mixed, $1.556@ 
1.65; No. 3 white, $1.55 @1.85. 

OATS—Strong early in the week, advanc- 
ing 6c, but closed 1c lower. Demand good, 
and shippers bought freely. Local trade 
bought choice, heavy, while millers took the 
best for milling purposes. Receipts, 78 cars. 
Standard, 73% @80c; No. 3 white, 73@79%c; 
No, 4 white, 73@79c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


cReceipts—, -Shipments— 
1917 1916 1917 1916 
Flour, bbls... 14,010 23,100 32,000 49,360 
Wheat, bus.. 83,760 268,275 49,812 239,053 
Corn, bus....215,740 466,320 86,665 311,110 
Oats, bus....384,160 868,480 451,487 1, 091,720 


Barley, bus. .323,350 679,620 105,483 83,767 
Rye, bus..... 69,916 139,240 64,195 63,740 
Feed, tons... 500 =. 2,593 790 3,494 


THE WEEKLY NORTHWESTERN MILLER 











MINNEAPOLIS, DEC. 18 
Quotations today by Minneapolis and out- 
side mills for flour in carload or round lots, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis, per 196 lbs, were within 
the following range: 
Dec. 18 Year ag 


‘7 ot dary ro $8. 2008. 90 
65@ 9 8.20@8.70 
-@ 9. 80 7.35 @7.60 


Standard patent.... 
Second patent ..... 
Fancy clear, jute.... 
First clear, jute..... 9.00@ 9.25 7.10@7.60 
Second clear, jute... 6.00@ 7.50 6.00@6.50 
Red dog, jute ...... ....@ 5.60 4.20@4.50 

*Per bbl in 98-lb cottons; in wood, 20c 
more, 

Mills are not making any quotations to 
Amsterdam or United Kingdom ports, 

New-crop durum flour quotations, per bbl, 
in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b, Minneapolis, today 
(Dec. 18), were: 


Medium semolina .............+-+$9.95@10.10 


Patent .. . 
teeee 8.00@ 8.50 


Clear . » 
MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 
1917 1916 1915 1914 
239,790 389,185 224,090 
+. 346,490 329,995 465,975 371,685 
Dec, 8... 404,605 350,145 466,680 361,585 
Dec. 1... 630,840 368,995 468,136 386,546 
Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1917 Rp 1915 1914 





Dec. 22... «.+.+- 2,105 30,000 31,570 
Dec, 15... 26,475 36, 435 76,425 60,970 
Dec. 8... 32,090 81,455 64,860 83,765 
Dec. 1... 68,0156 24,070 26,325 72,150 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 

The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 
Week Ca- 
end- No, pac- -—Output—, -—Exports— 
ing mills ity 1917 1916 1917 1916 
Nov. 38. 66 57,150 316,200 209,415 4,815 355 
Nov. 10. 66 57,150 326,820 232,500 3,520 3,250 
Nov. 17. 66 57,376 331,035 269,070 3,430 6,425 
Nov. 24. 65 57,025 342,785 212,055 2,150 4,145 
Dec. 1. 65 56,175 316,335 175,175 4,840 7,535 
Dec. 8. 64 55,825 282,885 193,270 355 9,010 
Dec. 15, 48 41,075 219,960 145,930 1,350 6,490 


MILLFEED PRICES 


Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (Dec. 18) for prompt shipment (14 days), 
per 2,000 lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported 
as follows by brokers: 

Dec. 18 Year ago 
WOR. dive vaves ++ +-$40.00@40.50 $23.560@25.00 
Stand. middlings.. 40.50@41.00 23.50@26.00 
Flour middlings... 47.00@49.00 33.00@36.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 55.560@56.50 41.00@47.00 

The Boston basis of prices for millfeed is 
given below, per ton, in 100-lb sacks: 

Dec, 18 Year ago 
- $45. 15 @ 46. 25 $29.00@30.50 
Stand, middlings. . 46.25@46.75 29.00@31.50 
Flour middlings... 52.75@654.75 38.50@41.50 
R. dog, 140-lb scks 61.25@62.25 46.560@62.50 

CEREAL PRICES 

Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car lots, 

net to jobbers, f.0.b. Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibst........ $65.00 @65.50 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibst.... 59.00@59.50 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibst.... 56.00@66.50 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibst.... 53.00@63.50 
Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks. .....@36.00 


Standard bran .. 


Yellow corn meal, granulated*.. 8.75@ 9.75 
Corn meal, white* ............. 9.25 @10.25 
Rye flour, pure fancy patent*.... 9.60@10.25 


Rye flour, pure medium straight* 9.:25@10.00 





Rye flour, pure dark* ......... - 8.60@ 9.26 
Barley flour, 98-lb cottons ...... +++»-@ 9.00 
Whole wheat flour, bbi* ........ 10.00 @10.50 
Graham, standard, bbli* -00@10.50 
Rolled oats, bbl, wood .... -90@ 9.00 
Mill screenings, per ton -00@ 30.00 
Elevator screenings, per ton .... 23.00@32.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 40.00@50.00 


Recleaned buckwheat screenings 50.00@55.00 


Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 30.00 @ 40.00 
Can, black seed screenings, ton.. 24.00@30.00 
Fine seed screenings, ton ....... 32.00@37.00 
Oil cake, 2,000 Ibs ............ 


@59.00 
tCar-lot prices. Less 


Oil meal, 2,000 Ibs, 100-Ib sackst ..... 
*Per bbl in sacks. 


‘than car lots, $1@1.25 per ton additional. 


tIn sacks. {Nominal, 


MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN 
Prices on contract grades of wheat at Min- 
neapolis are as follows: 





No.1 No. 2 
Dark fiorthern spring........ $2.21 $2.18 
Northern spring ........ éooe’ BA 2.14 
Red OPTIAG. ski riedecceces «» 2.16 2.12 
Red spring humpback eceves BOT 2.04 
Amber durum .......esse00% 2.21 2.18 
DUFumM .eccscccccsccces esses BT 2.14 
ROG GQUPUM on cc tii ce cecsccs 2.10 2.07 
Dark hard winter .......... 2.21 2.18 
Hard winter .........s.e05% 2.17 2.14 
Yellow hard winter ......... 2.13 2.10 
Red winter ........ edeoveee + 2.17 2.14 


Wheat lower than No. 2 sells on sample, 
and price is fixed by the Grain Corporation. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 


Saturday were: Dec, 16 
Dec. 15 Dec. 8 1916 
Wheat, bus ..... 1,523,960 1,597,120 2,236,800 
Flour, bbis ..... 
Millstuff, tons .. 


23,742 17,873 16,694 
2,232 2,051 1,247 





. 138,990 277,720 

. 514,080 340,280 

oe 518,300 614,560 

. 220,720 146,370 

Flaxseed, bus ... 109,000 91,800 234,320 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 


ing Saturday were: Dec. 16 
Cc. ec, 8 1916 

Wheat, bus ..... 419,680 549,810 830,400 
Flour, bbis ...... 303,704 463,564 338,920 
Millstuff, tons ... 15,489 18,305 12,688 
Corn, bus ....... 117,120 152,820 342,200 
Oats, bus ....... 869,320 1,388,520 673,200 
Barley, bus ..... 493,920 686,720 650,800 
ye, bus ........ 500 104,280 209,600 
bus ... 19,560 24,200 26,880 


893 





RECEIPTS BY GRADE 


At Minneapolis for the week ending Dec. 
8, with comparison, the receipts of wheat by 
cars were as follows: 

c.15 Dec. 8 
149 


De 
No. 1 dark northern spring.. 128 

































No. 2 dark northern spring. . 58 68 
Other dark northern epring. . 35 50 
No. 1 northern spring . soe 2236 "282 
No, 2 northern spring ....... 178 237 
Other northern spring ...... 226 284 
No. 1 red spring ............ 3 5 
Other red spring ........ oeee 12 29 
Red spring humpback . . 9 22 
Amber durum ........ 65 91 
Durum ....... e 28 62 
Red Gurum .........cececees 4 3 
Mixed wheat ..........sc00. 164 162 
Dark hard winter ........... 3 16 
Po Se ee rerreeee 32 36 
Yellow hard winter ......... 2 1 
BO WET SS boda toe etceerse 1 1 
i ae ee ‘ex 2 
SEE BUN 0 SUbN ew ebaseccccesce one eee 
BEOEG WIG 6 cc cacccccccvess ees eee 
Se ENO, hc debbaveccecces 1 
ONES Sewdcboctedeccesorce 1,173 1,461 
Comparisons for other years: 
Dec. 16 Dec.18 Dec. 19 
- 1916 1915 1914 
No. 1 hard ........ - 2 338 3 
No. 1 northern ..... 149 2,057 455 
No, 2 northern ..... 79 1,292 419 
No. 3 ..... wvccccese 146 649 485 
SS eee es 504 394 347 
Rejected ... és 66 83 
No-grade a 17 103 18 
Sample grade ... 312 78 eee 
Totals, spring ....1,280 6,977 1,810 
Hard winter ...... - 500 377 431 
Macaroni-.......... 108 261 70 
BEEMOE occ ccccccces 153 284 55 
Western ..... covese 06 38 3 
Totals. vcccevc «+ +2,182 6,937 2,369 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators was 
reported as follows by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on dates given, in bushels (000’s omit- 





ted): Dec. 16 Dec, 18 
Dec. 15 Dec.8 1916 1915 

No, 1 hard ..... «... ees 512 359 
No. 1 northern... ... a¢e 1,851 2,438 
No. 2 northern... ... oak 2,356 2,161 
Other grades ... ... én 7,373 3,678 
Totals ........ 466 556 12,092 8,636 
TO 1GRS cn ccvecn ST,689. B7,RBUS pvece. stscs 
Re Serres 23,586. BUAGB spose) Se ows 
Im 1912 ....... BGO,467. 24,886 cece doves 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 


Oats 
Dec. 12% @13% 
Dec. ovcese . @75% 
Dec. ee 74% @75% 
Dec. 73% @74% 
Dec. 73% @74% 
Dec. 17 @i74 
Dec. @48% 

Barley 
Dec. 121@152. 
Dec. 120@161 
Dec, 123@1654 
Dec. 128@155 
ee: 3 128 @155 
Dec. 128 @155 
Dec. 79@112 





COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 


Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bus (000’s omitted), were: 
Dec. 16 Dec. 18 Dec. 19 

Dec. 15 Dec. 8 1916 1915 1914 

Corn ... 17 27 92 15 477 
Oats ...2,041 2,423 1,232 3,558 4,573 
Barley... 628 727 680 554 698 
Rye .... 621 683 632 533 223 
Flaxseed. 659 53 269 169 365 


United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the — States 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 
e Dec. 15 ‘ 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye Briy 
Baltimore .. 1,333 444 648 418 20 








Boston ..... 894 2 381 ee 
Buffalo ..... 8,897 11 888 316 1,201 
Chicago 1,138 800 4,930 211 38651 
Detroit ..... 94 21 134 32 

Duluth ..... 770 eee 12 47 «+188 
Galveston ... 53 5 eee ; are 


Indianapolis. 102 198 670 a 
Kansas City. 1,417 241 1,208 115... 
Milwaukee .. 822 55 679 138 189 
Minneapolis. . 466 17 2,041 621 628 
New Orleans. 8 320 420 113 610 
New York... 

















Omaha . 447 120 633 75 18 
Peoria .. . 29 25 661 ... soe 
Philadelph’ a. 696 9 902 48 11 
St. Louis ... 215 98 687 117 2 
Toledo ..... ‘ 7465 25 158 re 
Lakes ...... 4,331 ove ope ave 73 

Totals .... 25,361 2,407 15,875 2,997 3,676 


Dec. 8, 1917 25,672 1,730 16,770 3,331 3,652 
Dec. 16, 1916 62,249 4,326 50,626 2,225 4,840 
Dec, 18, 1915 567,215 6,121 21,208 2,917 3,547 
Dec. 19, 1914 75,106 13,326 31,683 1,791 4,984 
Changes for the week: Decreases—Wheat, 
311,000 bus; oats, $95,000; rye, 334,000. In- 
creases—Corn, 677,000 bus; barley, 23,000. 


Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 

Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 

Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 
c—Mpise—, -—Duluth—, Winnipeg 
1917 1916 1917 1916 1917 1916 
Dec, 12.... 146 872 72 #41238 300 # 761 
Dec, 18.... 171 316 83 68 352 642 
Dec, 14.... 168 267 98 126 261 716 
Dec, 15.... 169 155 80 63 395 557 
Dec. 17.... 360 355 64 66 339 1,080 
Dec, 18.... 226 233 130 93 752 618 





Totals...1,230 1,688 627 


529 2,399 4,274 











ALL-RAIL RATES 


All-rail rates from Minneapolis and Min- 
nesota Transfer, in cents per 100 lbs: 





To— " To— 

Albany ........ 25.1 Philadelphia ... 23.8 
Baltimore ..... 22.8 Philadelphia* .. 23.0 
Baltimore* .... 22.0 Philadelphiaf .. 23.0 
Baltimoret - 22.0 Pittsburgh .... 19.0 
Binghamton ... 22.8 Portiand ...... 27.8 
Boston ........ 27.8 Portland*® ..... 24.0 
Boston* ....... 24.0 Punxsutawney . 22.38 
Bostont 25.0 Quebec ........ 32.8 
Buffalo 19.0 Richfield Springs 25.1 
Corning 22.8 Rochester ..... 22.8 
Elmira ........ 22.8 Rockland ..... . 27.8 
Erie - 19.0 Schenectady ... 25.1 
Hornell . 22.8 Scranton ...... 23.8 
Ithaca + 22.8 Stanstead +. 27.8 
Montreal 27.8 Syracuse - 22.8 
Mount Morris.. 22.8 Troy ... - 26.1 
Newport News* 22.0 USER nc cescicee 24.1 
New York...... 25.8 Wayland ...... 21.8 
New York*..... 24.0 Chicago (local). 10.0 
New Yorkt..... 25.0 Wilkes-Barre .. 23.8 
Ogdensburg 27.8 


*Applies on flour for export only. ftExport 
shipment of grain products (except flour), 
including bran, oil cake, malt sprouts, etc. 


Export all-rail rates on flour from Minne- 
apolis, in cents per 100 Ibs: 
Through -—Proportionals to— 


To— rate Chicago* Bastt 
Boston ......:. 24.0 8.1 16.9 
New York ..... 24.0 8.1 15.9 
Philadelphia ... 23.0 8.1 16.9 
Baitimore ..... 22.0 8.1 13.9 
Norfolk ........ 22.0 8.1 13.9 


*Minneapolis to Chicago. tFrom Chicago 
east. 


SOUTHERN FLOUR RATES 


Freight rates on flour in sacks, cents per 
100 lbs, from Minneapolis and Chicago to the 
southern points named: 


To— Chicago Mpls 
Jacksonville ........--s0e+55 29.4 39.0 
p BE EET 33.4 43.0 
New Orleans .........+++++ 17.5 27.6 
Birmingham ........-.++6. 29.4 39.0 
Montgomery ..........++. + 29.4 39.0 
BE eidsdvest ves cecccoee 29.4 39.0 
WES ach Hi ese secécrtoseres 17.5 - 27.6 
Tampa 29.4 42.0 
Atlanta 31.4 41.0 
Savannah 29.4 39.0 
Athens ... 32.4 42.0 
Augusta ....... 32.4 42.0 
Charleston 29.4 39.0 





KANSAS CITY 
Rates on flour for domestic shipment, all- 
rail, from Kansas City to points named, in 
cents per 100 lbs: 





New York...... 29.5 Scranton ....... 27.6 

WBTOR cccccccee 31.5 Baltimore . 26.5 
Philadelphia 27.6 Washington .... 26.5 
Pittsburgh ..... 23.0 Detroit ........ 19.9 
Albany .......- 28.8 Rochester ...... 26.5 
Syracuse ....... 26.56 Cleveland ...... 20.9 
Va. com. points.. 26.5 Louisville ..... » 17.4 


Inland rates on flour for export, Kansas 
City to ports named: 


Boston ......... 28.6 Baltimore ...... 26.5 
New York ...... 28.56 .Halifax .....- o- 29.5 
Philadelphia - 27.6 Portland, Maine. 28.5 
Virginia ports... 26.5 Montreal ..... «+ 27.5 
St. John, N. B... 28.5 


Through foreign rates on flour may be 
arrived at by figuring above rates to Atlantic 
ports in connection with ocean rates quoted 
at the head of this department, 


CHICAGO 


Rates on flour for domestic shipment, all- 
rail, from Chicago to points named, in cents 
per 100 lbs, are shown herewith: 


Baltimore ...... 14.5 Boston ........ - 19.5 
Rochester ...... 14.6 Philadelphia ... 15.5 
Troy ...... Ricoee 14.6 Pittsburgh ..... 9.7 
Syracuse ....... 14.6 Albany ...... +» 16.8 
New York ...... 17.6 


DETROIT AND TOLEDO 


Rates on flour, in cents per 100 Ibs, from 
Detroit, Toledo and Sandusky to points 
named: Reship- 

Ex-lake Reship- ping 
Ex-lake export ping export 
14 12 14 12 


New York ...... 
Boston ........ - 16 12 16 12 
Philadelphia .... 12.5 11 12 11 

Itimore ..... - 11.6 10.5 11 10 
Richmond ..... - 11.5 10.5 11 10 
Norfolk ........ 11.5 10.5 11 10 
Washington, D.C 11.5 ee 11 10 
Cumberland, Md., 

Meyersdale, 

Pa., Piedmont, 

W. Va, ° 10.5 
Albany ..... ° 13.5 
Utica ..... 12 
Syracuse 11 
Rochester 11 4 








Coarse Grain at Minneapolis 
18.—For the week, oats were active 
and strong, compared with the futures at 
Minneapolis. Feeders and grinders were the 
best buyers. Elevators were out of the mar- 
ket most of the week, on account of the high 
prices. No, 3 white sold today at 4@4%c 
over the Minneapolis May, or 74% @75ic bu; 
No. 4 white, 73% @74c. 

Corn was active and steady the first of 
last week, but since then market has been 
rather quiet and lower. No. 3 yellow was 
quoted today at $1.65@1.70 bu; No. 3 mixed, 
$1.60@1.65; other grades, 50c@$1.50. 

Rye was in good milling demand and 
steady last week. The last two days, milis 
were less interested, only one buyer being 
in the market today, and prices wére a shade 
easier. No. 2 sold today at $1.82@1.82% bu. 

Good barley was rather quiet early last 
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week, as mills refused to pay the high prices 
asked. Later, they came back in the market 
and prices were firmer. Today, malitsters 
were practically out of the market; millers 
also were less interested, and the market 
dropped 2@3c bu. Medium and lower grades 
were active and steady all the week. Range 
quoted today, $1.26@1.52 bu. 


Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 
The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending Dec. 
14, in bushels (000's omitted): 














Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
Ge PERS vais ceces 296 305 87 vow 
Empire .....1.... 229 186 33 66 
Consolidated .... 60 99 59 6 
et gre aa 220 64 67 as'e 
Western ......... 27 114 15 74 
Gi GB. GB CA, w200% 239 277 61 oes 
Fort William .... 75 200 75 19 
Eastern ........-. 104 106 15 ons 
Ge Be PA eksinies es 552 667 172 98 
Northwestern .... 706 eos oes aid 
Can. Northern ... 376 358 195 50 
Horn & Co. ...... 58 46 18 45 
Government ..... 159 55 25 36 
Thunder Bay .... 139 242 66 32 
Davidson & Smit 186 192 52 oes 

Totals ......... 2,826 2,911 920 419 
Year agoe........ 13,055 6,622 697 986 
Receipts ........ 3,796 1,053 232 167 
Lake shipments.. 4,065 2,239 347 438 
Rail shipments .. 126 102 6 13 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitted) 

Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... oe Nat Ga. wW..ui.. 
No, 1 northern... 712 No. 2C. W... 438 
No. 2 northern.. 481 No. 3 C. W...... 204 
No, 3 northern.. 280 Ex. 1 feed ..... 338 
) a eee ee BEE S° OOD oo c cicesi 622 
: ie See ee 166 2 feed ......... 420 
) a, Grom rere Wil =(Other@® .....%2.5 979 
WOME Se acvevesss 229 
oo ey 668 Total... 0s evk 2,911 

Total 6 <i vsccs 2,826 





Weekly Flour Exports 
New York, Dec, 17,—(Special Telegram)— 
Exports of flour, given in barrels, from all 
Atlantic and Gulf ports for the weeks ending 
on following dates, were: Dee. 16 Dec. 18 


Destination— Dee. 15 Dec. 8 1916 1915 
RsOROM pc cc epee «bene - 5,000 45,000 46,214 
Liverpool ...... 3,000° 7,000 7,000 1,860 
Glasgow ....... , wee eee 21,000 4,281 
BN 6 GRE 666 00 CAREY. GRR OOD. 05008 4,107 
Se EE BS SE 1,000 
Bristol ......... 3,000 ..... 6,000 ..... 
Manchester .... 4,000 ..... «sss 450 
ie ere ee 1,000 48,000 10,000 568,504 
MOUS. Dadicnc’. e¥ est. teces ,000 coe 
DUS oo bo “eRe SEV Ss 4,000 . 
BAGIG: vcsaw sive. 2,000 10,000 ..... «seoee 
Copenhagen ... ....+ «seess 000 10,171 
Norway, Sweden 
Christiania 
CUBS. sbicvceicc. 

Bayt) oncecvese 


San Domingo .. 
Other W. L’s... 
Cen. America .. 
Brazil 
Other 8. A. 
B. N. America. 
Others 








Totals 





FI ed and Product 
Linseed oil meal is active and 
Minneapolis. 





strong at 
There seems to be no let-up in 
the demand, and buyers are anxious to get 


supplies, Mills are running full time and are 
not pressing sales, as they are, as a rule, 
well sold ahead. Prices are $1 ton higher for 
the week, linseed meal being quoted today 
(Dec. 18) at $59 ton, f.0.b. Minneapolis. 

Raw linseed oil is rather quiet at $1.17@ 
1.20 per gallon, car lots, f.0.b, Minneapolis, 

a 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
Mple— -———Duluth——_, 


— 
Track Toarr, Track Dec, May 
Dec. 11....$3.37 3.30 3.31 3.26 3.20 
Dec. 12.... 3.38 3.31 3.32 3.27 3.20% 
Dec. 13.... 3.44 3.87 3.38% 3.33% 3.23 
Dec. 14.... 3.52 3.46 3.46 38.41 3.29 
Dec. 15.... 3.53 3.46 3.48 3.42 3.29 
Dec. 17.... 3.45% 3.39% 3.438 3.38 3.23% 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

c——Receipts——_, -—In store——, 
1917 1916 1915 1917 1916 1916 
Minneapolis. 109 234 25 59 269 
Duluth .... 38 237 141 111 877 # 4769 

Totals.... 147 471 166 170 1,146 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1917, to Dec, 16, 
1917, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

7-Receipts— -—-Shipments—, 
1917 1916 1917 1916 











Minneapolis ....2,492 5,064 612 844 
DaletD v0.0.0 8% 1,482 6,893 1,568 6,062 
Totals ....... 8,974 10,947 2,080 6,906 





A cable from Buenos Aires states that 
permission has been asked by Holland to 
export. 500,000 tons of the new Argentine 
wheat crop, and Spain has made a request 
to ship 300,000 tons. The government of 
Argentina has authorized the exportation 
of corn without restrictions, if domestic 
necessities are met first. 





Statistica Agraria estimates the 1917 
rice crop in Italy at 564,444 tons of 2,000 
Ibs. In 1916 it was 573,371. The average 
for eight years is 551,220 tons. The war 
and searcity of labor prevented a larger 
yield this year. 


MINNEAPOLIS AND NORTHWEST 
(Continued from page 884.) 
Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, Hutch- 
inson, Kansas, was a Mi visitor 
early in the week. He had been looking 
over the Queen Bee mill at Sioux Falls, S. 


‘D., recently purchased by his company. 


A conference of the grain interests of 
the country is to be held at New York the 
last half of this week, under the auspices 
of the Food Administration. Minneapolis 
will be represented by Frank L. Carey, 
local head of the Food Adminigtration 
Grain Corporation, C. A. Magnuson, presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerte, and 
G. F. Ewe, of the Van Dusen Harrington 
€o., on behalf of the Grain Dealers’ As- 
sociation of the United States. 


MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT 

The mill at Kiester, Minn., is being dis- 
mantled. 

William M. Jones, mitler, has secured 
a position in the new John B. A. Kern & 
Son’s mill at Milwaukee. - 

This department has a call from an old- 
established firm, desirous of purchasing a 
300 to 500-bbl Wisconsin mill. 

The Britton (S. D.) Co-operative Mill- 
ing Co. has been incorporated, to operate 
the mill at that point. The capacity or the 
plant is to be increased. 

The Minneapolis office of the Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co. has received an order 
from the Century Milling Co. for six No. 4 
heavy duty centrifugal reels. 

The mill at Helena, Mont., has been 
leased by local interests and will be oper- 
ated under the name Northwestern Mill- 
ing Co. It has been idle almost continu- 
ously since it was built three years ago. 

James Pye, Minneapolis representative 
of the Nordyke & Marmon Co., has re- 
ceived an order from the Claro Milling 
Co. to enlarge and remodel the mill at 
Lakeville, Minn. Capacity will be in- 
creased to 1,000 bbls. 

The Sleepy Eye Mills, recently taken 
over by the Kansas Flour Mills Co., are 
ready for operation. George W. Merillet 
is manager, Richard Schwartz assistant 
manager, John Stevens superintendent, 
and L. E. Letherreck chemist. 

The St. Peter (Minn.) Milling Co. has 
its 350-bbl mill ready for operation. It is 
fully equipped. Some new machine 
and electric motors have been installed: 
The company claims that there are 150,000 
bus of wheat ready for the mill to open, 
and to have the guaranty of the Food Ad- 
ministration of a sufficient supply to keep 
running at maximum capacity. 

The Minnesota supreme court has af- 
firmed the decision of the district court 
and awarded Mary C. Rackman a judg- 
ment amounting to $6.50 per week for 300 
weeks against the Albert Dickinson Co., 
of Minneapolis. The evidence adduced 
showed that plaintiffs husband, employed 
as a sack man by the defendants, scratched 
his hand while at work, and blood poison 
set in which proved fatal. The decision 
was rendered under the workmen’s com- 
pensation act. 


WHEAT IN THE NORTHWEST 


Wheat stocks at Minneapolis have 
decreased 10,000 bus the past two days. 
Total Dec. 18, was about 456,000 bus, 
against 12,442,000 in 1916. 

Minneapolis mills last week ground 
approximately 1,559,000 bus of wheat. 
Receipts less shipments were 1,104,000 
bus, against 1,406. in 1916. 


CEREALS AND FEED 

Corn gluten feed is quoted at $57.15 ton, 
in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

Yellow corn meal has been reduced to 
$8.75 per bbl, in sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

The Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
Minn., is increasing its rye flour ca; 
to about 1,500 bbls daily. cata 

Standard mill oats are quoted at 60@ 
65c bu, and the lighter varieties at about 
8e bu less, in bulk, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

E. A. Witter, manager feed department 
Kemper Mill & Elevator Co., Kansas ben 
has been in Minneapolis most of the week. 

It is understood that some mills are be- 
hind on deliveries on bran contracts, and 
that mills have given buyers the privile: 
of buying in for their account. Little 
bran, ever, is to be had. 

There is little action to the screenings 
market. Feed manufacturers look for 
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heavy shipments. of refuse screenings 
from Canada, but dealers predict they 
will be ag because of the car 
shortage in ada. The export of buck- 
wheat and heavy screenings from Canada 
has been prohibited. 


TRANSPORTATION AND FREIGHTS 

O. P. B. Jacobson, of the Minnesota 
Railway & Warehouse Commission, is in 
Washington. He is head of the legislative 
committee of Minnesota farmers who have 
organized for the purpose of having the 
federal grain inspection bill repealed. 

Because of an accumulation of freight, 
and inability of connecting lines to ac- 
cept promptly, the Grand Trunk Railway 
System has placed an embargo on ship- 
ments to all points for delivery to connec- 
tions at Niagara Falls, Suspension Bridge, 
Fort Erie or Black Rock. 

James H. Hiland has resigned as presi- 
dent of the Chicago, Milwaukee St. 
Paul road. Mr. Hiland was formerly gen- 
eral traffic manager of the Chicago, St. 
Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha road, at St. 
Paul and, in the early days, was general 
agent for the Minneapolis Millers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

Minneapolis millers and grain shippers 
claim that the car-pooling order recently 
promulgated has afforded them little re- 
lief. It is understood that the Great 
Northern and Northern Pacific roads still 
refuse to allow their equipment to be 
loaded to points off their lines. Some 
eastern empties are arriving, but in not 
big enough volume to be of material as- 
sistance. 





COOPERS’ CHIPS 

For the week ending Saturday, flour 
barrel stock was unloaded by three Minne- 
apolis shops as follows: elm staves, 2 cars ; 
patent hoops, 1; total, 3 cars. 

The use by Minneapolis flour mills of 
17,065 barrels for the week ending Satur- 
day represented the consumption approxi- 
mately of 80,800 patent hoops and 55,700 
wire hoops. 

The sales and make of flour barrels by 


three Minneapolis shops for the week ending 
on the dates given below were: 


1 Make 
: : 1917 1916 1915 1914 1917 
Dec. 15.*17,725 11,915 27,260 17,690 14,760 
Dec. 8. 12,795 28,190 22,270 19,606 22,71 
Dec. 1. 31,440 19,900 23,690 12,135 23,835 
Nov. 24. 21,660 21,385 32,635 21,986 17,090 
Nov. 17. 18,565 34,866 33,370 21,426 20,115 
Nov. 10. 23,120 25,905 26,310 19,170 17,505 
Nov. 8. 28,765 24,670 23,650 20,526 18,695 


*These figures include 1,325 half-barrels, 
two half-barrels being counted as one barre!. 

Attached are quotations of flour barre! 
stock, prompt shipment f.o.b, cars, * Minne- 
apolis: 







Michigan elm staves, M.....$12.50 @13.00 
Gum staves, eescevececse 18.00 @12.50 
Basswood heading, set...... 14 @ «14! 
Birch heading, 17%-in., set. 138 @ «13! 
Patent hoops, 6 ft., M...... 18.50 @14.00 
Patent hoops, 6% ft., M.... 13.00 @13.50 
Birch staves, M .....++s+++ 11,00 @12.00 
Beech staves, M ...... «+ 10.00 @11.00 
Hickory hoops, M .... +» 6.00 @ 6.50 
Head linings, carload, M.... 380 @ «40 
Head linings, smal! lots, M. 40 @ .50 


Special reports to The Northwestern Mill«r 
from northwestern shops outside of Minne- 
apolis ag to the use of flour barrels, show: 


No, e—Barrele, No. 1917 

shops sold made shops so!d 
Dee. 15.. 2 815 675 3 1,245 
Dec. 8.... 3 2,206 2,835 4 2,425 
Dec. 1.... 8 2,945 3,600 4 2,615 
Nov. 24.... 3 2,835 2,726 5 1,960 
Nov. 17.... 3 805 2,106 5 4,315 
Nov. 10.... 3 2,476 3,210 4 2,380 
Nov. 3.... 3 2,630 2,335 5 3,665 


Following are the points reporting: “Fa:i- 
bault and Red Wing. 





Exports for Week Ending Dec. 8, 1917 


. Wheat Corn Flour Oats 
From— bus bus bbis bus 
New York... 947,000 25,000 70,000 
Boston ..... pee). Bear oy > So 
Norfolk, Va.1,018,000 ..... «.«.- Meese 
Newp. News ....+. «ses 42,000 664,000 
Galveston .. 40,000 ...45  seane Seeeee 





Tots., wk.2,204,000 25,000 112,000 664,''" 
Prev. week.1,540,000 ..... 165,000 2,248,000 
U. K’gdom.. 560,000 25,000 12,000... 
Continent ..1,644,000 ..... 100,000 


26,000 112,000 





Totals ..,.2,204,000 


Summary of U. S. and Canadian Exports 
July ito Same time 





Dec, 8, 1917 last yr 
Wheat, bus .......-. 36,071,000 137,035, 0 
Flour, bbis .......... 900 «6, 847,000 


2,596, 

47,756,000 167,848,0'0 
7,286,000 21,112,000 
47,485,000 64,663,090 


The corn shortage this year in It«ly, 
from statistics in Agraria, appears ‘° 
be about 25,000,000 bus (830,000 short 
tons). 


Totals as wheat, bus. 
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JONOR 


of he American Milling Industry 








For a complete list of American millers of wheat flour who are members 
of the Food Administration, readers should see The Northwestern Miller for 
November 28th, December 5th and December 12th, which issues contain, 
with the exception of those herewith published, the names of all those who 


are entitled to this distinction. 


The wheat flour millers whose names appear on these lists, having duly 
signed the agreement with the Food Administrator and willingly submitted 
themselves to the rules and regulations promulgated for the government of 
the milling industry by the authorities, are now members of the Food Ad- 
ministration and thereby performing their patriotic duty. 


Buyers of wheat flour should co-operate to the common end of national 


service and public welfare by confining their purchases to whea 


t flour made 


by members of the Food Administration, sharply discriminating against the 
disloyal miller and the trade pariah who for the sake of a little extra_profit 


propose to de 


the wishes of the government and operate independent of 


reasonable and just control and regulation. 


ADDITIONS 


DIVISION NO. 1 


Batchelor Flour Mill Co., Waterville, Maine. 
Ff. D. Hartzel & Son, Chalfont, Pa. 


Ss. Nightingale & Sons, Fort Fairfield, Maine. 


Bartholomew & Sons, Vernon, N. Y. 

W. H. Dollery, White Haven, Md. 

otter & Wrightington, Boston, Mass. 
St. Albans Mills, St. Albans, Vt. 
Greencastle Mig. Co., Greencastle, Pa. 
Berger Roller Mills, Naruna, Va. 

\rmeno Cereal Co,, Westboro, Mass. 
Round Hill Mig. Coe., Round Hill, Va. 
Newfane Roller Mills, Newfane, N. Y. 

E. D. Mays & Sons, Cullenburg, Pa. . 

t. H. Cook & Son, Chittenenago, N. Y. 

c. E. Bryant, Galax, Va. 

Glen Mills Cereal Co., Newburyport, Mass. 
Hoch Bros,, Lyons, Pa. 

Spring Grove Roller Mills, Machodoc, Va. 
Knecht Mig. Co., Parvin, Pa. 

G. W. Asper, Newville, Pa. 

Damascus Roller Mills, Damascus, Va. 
Clifton Mig. Co., Kenneth Square, Pa. 


Cc. N. Whiting Mig, Co., Shepardstown, W.Va. 


DIVISION NO. 2 


Southmont Roller Mills, Southmont, N. C. 
Wm. BE. Cole, Chandler, N. C. 

J. W. Etheridge & Co., Sharon, Tenn. 
Rice & Ratledge, Woodleaf, N. C.. 

Acme Mig. Co,, Talbott, Tenn. 

Rowan Mig. Co., Cleveland, ‘N. C 


Sequatehie Valley Roller Mills, Dunlap, Tenn, 


Marvel Mig, Co., Dallas, N, C. 
Henderson Roller Mills, Monroe, N. C. 
Gainsville Roller Mills, Gainsville, Ga. 
\. W. Fuller, Fullers, N. C. 


DIVISION NO. 3 


Cortwright Mig. Co., Homer, Mich. 

Elyria Mig. & Power Co., Elyria, Ohio. 
Albany Mig. Co., Albany, Ohio. 

Marshall Mig. Co., Marshall, Ind. 

Union Mills & Plour Co., Van Wert, Ohio. 
\. D. Trim, Bangor, Mich. 

J. W. Wells & Sons, BE, Fultonham, Ohio. 


armers Grain & Mig. Co., Union City, Ind. 


Chas. R. Parish, Allendale, Mich. 
Geo, J. Klemm, Milton, Ind, 
bh. E.. Weise, Brecksville, Ohio. 

reka Mig. Co;, Sycamore, Ohio. 
hush Bros., Gallipolis, Ohio. 
Reach Mig. Co., Holland, Mich. 
Rockville Roller Millis, Rockville, Ind. 
Spink Mig. Co., Washington, Ind. 
Cadiz Mills, Cadiz, Ohio. 
Henry Geiger, Kirkersville, Ohio. 


Winchester Mig. Co., Canal Winchester, Ohio. 


C. A. Simonton, Crestline, Ohio. 


DIVISION NO. 5 
Poul N. Johnson, Woonsocket, 8. D. 
S'cepy Eye Mills, Sleepy Bye, Minn. 
ton Roller Mills, Slayton, Minn. 


DIVISION NO. 6 

Cape County Mig. Co., Burfordville, Mo. 
'\fferson Mig. Co., Mt. Vernon, Ill, 
Quante & Sielbach, Metropolis, Tl. 
W. O. Mallinson & Sons, Toledo, Til. 
''\hany Mill & Elevater Co., Bethany, Mo. 

©, Gemeinhardt, Fruitland, Mo. 

way Custom Mill, Marble Hill, Mo. 
‘urtis Mig. Co., Alto Pass, Tl. 
oone County Mig. Co., Columbia, Mo. 


DIVISION NO. 7 


\. W. Jarnagin Co., Grove, Okla. 
if L. Cole Co., Krum, Texas. 
R. Setzler Mill Co., Wolfe City, Texas. 

Deming Roller Mills, Deming, N. M. 

k 'rmers Milling & Power Co., Glenwood 
Springs, Colo, 

5 ‘ton Mill & Grain Co., Belton, Texas. 

South Cache Mig. Co., Millville, Utah. 

White River Mig. Co., Meeker, Colo. 

J. B. Allen, Glen Cover, Texas, 

“em Mig. Co,, Spanish Fork, Utah. 

y ‘lena Mill & Elevator Co., Galena, Kansas. 
- Lamb Mig. Co., Wagoner, Okla. 


Beloit Mig. Co., Beloit, Kansas. 
Bell Grain Co., Crowell, Texas, 
DIVISION NO. 8 


Eugene Mill & Elevator Co., Eugene, Oregon. 
Goldendale Mig. Co., Goldendale, Wash. 


OMISSIONS 
DIVISION NO. 5 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Russell-Miller Mig. Co., Bismarck. 
Russell-Miller Mig. Co., Valley City. 


MONTANA 
Russell-Miller Mig. Co., Sidney. 


DIVISION NO. 6 
ARKANSAS 
W. B. Pate, Jamestown. 
ILLINOIS 
Norris City Mill, Norris City. 
MISSOURI 


O. H. Hamacher & Sons, Richmond, 
Lutesville Mill, Lutesville. 
Salzer Milling Co., Monette. 





“THE HAIR-TRIGGER MIND” 
(Continued from page 8&1.) 
discover who was making unholy profits. 
In very few cases have unjust profits been 
definitely brought home to any single 
business interest concerned in manufactur- 
ing, transportation or distribution. Each 
trade interest has been able to show that, 
while its costs of operation were high, its 
profits were reasonable, and often slender. 
All the evidence pointed to collective waste 
and lost motion, bad methods beyond the 
power of any single interest to correct— 
methods only to be improved by the gen- 
eral co-operative action, backed by public 

understanding and aid. 

“Yet, even when the whole sequence was 
laid bare, so that each trade interest could 
see what was wrong, there has been so 
narrow and so self-centered a viewpoint 
in the various sections of the business 
world, and so little understanding of the 
other fellow’s troubles, that one grou 


would charge nei ring groups wit 
making eels ogpene A , 

“The flour mills were promptly put 
under regulation which limited their profit 
to twenty-five cents a barrel, and on in- 
py supplies of wheat they endeav- 
ored to meet a demand which, with unre- 
stricted markets, would have netted them 
at least one dollar a barrel.” 

“From the nning of the war there 
have been persistent misunderstandings 
between tag eget and workers, culmi- 
nating in the recent crisis at Buffalo, 
which was so clearly seen and so wisely 
handled by the President. Enemy propa- 
gandists have not lost sight of the ad- 
vantages to be gained by encouraging class 
and trade antagonisms, and through skill- 
ful manipulation of discords, such as that 
in the recent New York City election, 
have secured results discreditable to 


“In the months to come there will be 


many ties for the agitator to set 
than anythin Pre ie 
an in our enormous 
adjustments for war, and the keener.com- 
petition that seems to be coming with 
is a broad tolerance and confidence 
n the other fellow’s honesty and a willing- 
ness to wait until the new order of things 
in any given field has had time to work 
itself out. We need, above all other things 
just now, the ability to see a given situa- 
tion whole from end to end.~ Confronted 
with war adjustments, each class and trade 
has almost invariably responded with 
promptness and patriotism. 

“Far from resisting necessary measures, 
there has been a uniform willingness to 
meet every requirement, and in most cases 
to go farther. But this readiness and 
loyalty are, as yet, largely locked up in 
water-tight compartments. Each class 
and trade has accepted adjustments and 
made sacrifices, and understands that it is 
enlisted for the period of the avar and 
means to see it through. These adjust- 
ments are all part of a general economic 
improvement which must ultimately mean 
benefit to everybody.” 

“General results take time in the work- 
ing out. They are only now beginning to 
be apparent. . . . Look where you will 
today, in any group of business men, or 
any section of the ulation, and you 
will find people centered upon their own 
crn erp aaa enduring their own peculiar 

ind of economic pressure, and trying to 
make their own adjustments.” 

“A certain patience and understanding 
and sweet reasonableness are necessary if 
we are to win the war and work out our 
economic salvation. In many ways these 
are being worked out in a powder maga- 
zine. It is no place for the hair-trigger 
mind !” 

The Northwestern Miller says “Amen!” 
to Mr. Collins, and may he be able to 
_— this doctrine through the press of 
the country far and wide. Speaking for 
the millers who are earnestly and sincerely 
trying to co-operate with the Food Admin- 
istration, they will work out the problem 
committed to them if they are permitted 
to do so, to the full and complete satisfac- 
tion of the country, but meantime they 
must be protected from the attacks of the 
hair-trigger minded. 

Thecranks and food-faddists, the Branny 
McCanns, the Doc Wileys, the Townleys, 
the scheming pro-German socialists, dis- 
guised as labor union organizers, the man 
with a vague but determined theory of 
instantly substituting other cereals for 
wheat, the zealous but misguided food 
official who proposes to regulate the post- 
age stamp cost of the millers and to make 
compulsory impossible and impractical 
rules of uniform operation and produc- 
tion, the thousand and one sleuths, detec- 
tives and investigators, going about the 
country quizzing and prying and hunting 
for minute infractions of the regulations, 
making voluminous reports in detail and 
proposing new amateur methods of mill 
accounting and flour-making, all these 
must be kept off the backs of the millers if 
they are to do their work. 

Great Scott! The millers of the United 
States are American citizens, first, last 
and all the time. They are ready and will- 
ing and glad to make sacrifices; to forego 
profits to the last penny necessary to pre- 
serve their financial integrity and the con- 
tinued operation of their plants; to con- 
serve wheat; to substitute other cereals, 
and to sink out of sight during the war all 
questions of individual or trade advan- 
tage, for the benefit of the great cause. 
They are as anxious to cheapen flour as the 
consumer is to buy it cheaply. They will 
go as far and to as great lengths in food 
substitution as it is possible to go. They 
do not need to be coerced, threatened or 
abused, in order to achieve practical re- 
sults. 

They certainly know their business and 
understand what can be done with it. 
There is no danger that any member of 
the trade will “put something over” on the 
Food Administration—the others are 
watching him too close for that, and the 
trade journals are ready to make an ex- 
ample of any would-be crook. All they 
ask is the consideration due to any other 
patriotic American citizen trying to do his 


full duty. For Heaven’s sake, give them 
a chance and time enough to show what 
they can do and, meantime, keep the 
“hair-trigger minds” 
with them. 


from interfering 
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ARGENTINE WHEAT FIRMER 


(Continued from page 882.) 
tion of part of the Republic’s foreign 
debt.” 


EFFECT OF GOVERNMENT INDECISION . 

There is no doubt that the dilatoriness 
of the Argentine government in defining 
its situation in the international conflict is 
exercising a prejudicial moral effect which 
is reflected in general uncertainty and 
weakness on the local exchanges. A report 
recently gained currency and considerable 
publicity here, to the effect that the allies 
intended to boycott Argentine ports, un- 
less or until the Republic declared itself 
for them. This report has been contra- 
dicted. a 

Nevertheless, there is the feeling (based 
on common-sense) that, as matters stand, 
the allies will not come to Argentina for 
more than they require, and that such re- 
quirements will: be cut down to an indis- 
ag i minimum. However, it cannot 

e expected that the allies will “cut off 
their nose to spite their face,” and it is 
certain that a demand for a large pro- 
portion of Argentina’s wheat crop must be 
satisfied, in the same way that meat de- 
mands continue to be met. 


GRAIN WEAK}; LINSEED ACTIVE 


During the last week the grain markets 
here started normal operations for practi- 
cally the first time since the termination 
of the general railway strike. The tend- 
ency then in the wheat market was toward 
weakness. The same applied to corn. 

Exporters remain practically out of the 
market. The oats export market is also in 
a state of suspended animation, and it is 
not likely soon to be helped by the abun- 
dant new harvest in prospect. 

The linseed market, on the other hand, 
has recently had a spurt of activity, five 
sailing ships and one motor-ship charters 
to New York having been recorded here 
during the last week. The freight rate for 
the motor-ship was $17 gold, Rosario to 
New York; for one of the sailing ships, 
Buenos Aires to New York, $12; for three 
4 the others, $13, and for the other one, 
$18. 

CEREAL SHIPMENTS 
(In metric tons.) 


Total 
Week ended Jan. 1 Total at 
Oct. 25, to Oct. 25, same date 
1917 1917 . 1916 


Wheat ....... 0 792,612 1,876,178 
COFM ..cceeses 15,557 759,341 2,197,276 
Lingeed ...... 000 97,450 590,884 
Oats. .rccrecse 000 248,751 714,842 


MANY APPLY FOR SEED WHEAT 


The report recently published of the 
committee appointed by the government 
to purchase and distribute seed in the 
form of advances to impecunious agricul- 
turists show that 10,500 applications 
were received, representing 770,000 hec- 
tares and 40,056,700 kilos of seed in the 
following proportions: Buenos Aires, San 
Luis, Santiago del Estero and Pampa Ter- 
ritory, 600,000 hectares; granted, 30,686,- 
800 kilos of wheat and 822,100 of linseed; 
Entre Rios, 170,000 hectares, granted 
5,594,000 kilos wheat and 2,953,800 of lin- 
seed, - 

The average cost price to the committee 
of the seed advanced, after taking into 
account railway freight, administration 
expenses, etc., and making reservation 
for contingencies and for interest at 8 
per cent up to March 31, 1918, works out 
at $17.59 m/n per 100 kilos of wheat and 
$27.85 m/n per 100 kilos of linseed for 
Entre Rios. For Buenos Aires and the 
other districts above mentioned, the wheat 
works out at $18.20 m/n and the linseed 
at $29.73 m/n per 100 kilos. 

W. J. Lame. 





Illinois Millers Meet 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Dec. 18.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—The Southern Illinois Millers’ As- 
sociation -held its semiannual meeting in 
St. Louis, Dec. 12. . 

No business of importance was trans- 
acted. The attendance was light, due to 
weather conditions. Perer Deruen. 





In addition to the $50,000 paid into the 
Canadian Victory Loan by the Canadian 
Feed Mfg. Co., of Fort William, of which 
J. R. Smith is a principal, with H. J. 
Sterling and George G. Riegger as part- 
ners, Mr. Smith has subscribed to the fund 
$150,000 for the Davidson-Smith Co. and 
the other companies with which he is asso- 
ciated. 
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ADVERTISING WHITE BREAD 


An indirect and unexpected result of 
the campaign for the conservation of 
wheat supplies, according to an interested 
observer, is the tremendous advertisin 
value of the wheatless days to white bread. 
When wheatless days were first institut- 
ed, many people accepted the various sub- 
stitutes offered for white bread with good 
grace, found some of them not unappe- 
tizing, and tried them all on the theory 
of trying anything—once. 

With recurring wheatless days, the 
novelty of the new foods began to wear 
off, and many of them were rejected by 
most people and the rest accepted by the 
man of average tastes with resignation as 
one of the many things necessary to be 
endured to help win the war. 

As time goes on and wheatless days 
become an old story, or, as in New York 
restaurants, are increased to three a 
week, most people will more and more 
welcome the days when white bread is 
served, and will have the merits of good 
white bread, in contrast with its unsatis- 
fying substitutes, impressed upon them. 

White bread is so universal in the 
United States that it has suffered for 
this very reason in appreciation for its 
appetizing quality and economical food 
value. Partially deprived of white bread 
at present, it has risen immeasurably in 
our estimation, and just as the citizens of 
the central powers are said to have an 
inordinate longing for white bread after 
their long diet of war bread, white bread 
is going to take a place in the dietary of 
this country which its merits entitle it to 
and which it might never have reached had 
our people not learned to appreciate it by 
being deprived of it. 





FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output -of Seattle, with a com- 
bined weekly capacity of 46,800 bbls, was 
43,700, or 93 per cent of capacity, this 
week, against 45,620, or 97 per cent, last 
week, 22,752, or 55 per cent, a year ago, 
31,002, or 76 per cent, two years ago, and 
26,323, or 64 per cent, three years ago. 
The flour output of Tacoma mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 57,000 
bbls, was 45,425, or 79 per cent of ca- 
pacity, against 42,025, or 73 per cent, last 
week, 50,858, or 89 per cent, a year ago, 
and 33,112, or 58 per cent, two years ago. 


THE WEEK’S TRADE 

The demand for soft wheat flour con- 
tinues good, and both tide-water and 
country mills ground heavily throughout 
the week. Soft wheat flour prices are un- 
changed, port mills quoting $10 bbl for 
blue-stem family patent, $9.75 for 
straights, and $9.25 for cut-off, basis 49s. 

Dakota flours are in good demand, but 
in very limited supply. Dakota first pat- 
ent is quoted at $11.15 bbl, 98’s, on track 
here. Montana flours are in fair demand, 
selling at $10.20@10.30 bbl for first pat- 
ent and $9.35@9.50 for first clear. 

Graham flour is in good demand at 
$9.50 bbl, and whole-wheat flour at $9.70. 
No corn flour is offering. Very little bar- 
ley flour has been used here so far. It is 
quoted at $10.25 bbl, on track. 

Interior mills are doing more business 
in the southeastern and southern states, as 
bids from there are on a higher level. 
Even some port mills have worked a little 
business to the Southeast. 

Millfeed continues strong, with 10 buy- 
ers for every car made. Under normal 
competitive conditions, feed would have 


been advanced $5 ton. Bran is quoted 
jobbers at $82 ton, and shorts at $35. 


UNIFORM GRAIN STANDARDS HEARING 

Hearings were held this week at Spo- 
kane, Seattle and Portland, before George 
Livingston, of the Offices of Markets and 
Rural Organization, at which criticism 
was asked as to the practical working of 
the official grain standards. The meet- 
ings were well attended by grain men, 
millers and grain growers, who generally 
expressed their approval of the new sys- 
tem. Strong opposition developed, how- 
ever, on the part of millers as to the sys- 
tem of grading smutty wheat adopted for 
the Pacific Northwest. 

Grades for smutty wheat are deter- 
mined in the Pacific Northwest under 
paragraph “a” of the section relating to 
smut, but in other parts of the country 
under paragraph “b.” That is, under the 
system adopted here, after the loss in 
wheat caused by the removal of the smut 
is ascertained, the wheat is graded ac- 
cording to the grade requirements of the 
standard applicable to such wheat. if it 
were not smutty, while under section “b,” 
when the amount of smut present is so 
great that any one or more of the grade 
requirements of the grades from No. 1 to 
No. 5 cannot accurately be applied, the 
wheat is classified as sample grade. 

The opposition of millers to grading 
smutty wheat under paragraph “a” is that 
the adoption of a different system in this 
section from that in other parts of the 
country is inconsistent with uniform grad- 
ing, and places coast millers at a disad- 
vantage in selling flour in eastern and 
southeastern markets in competition with 
eastern millers, particularly where east- 
ern millers are grinding Pacific Coast 
wheat. The second objection is that, un- 
der the system adopted here, no allow- 
ance is made millers for the cost of smut- 
ting wheat. 

Mr. Livingston took the position that it 
was not within the jurisdiction of his de- 
partment to designate under’ which sec- 
tion smutty wheat should be graded, but 
that it was a matter to be determined by 
the Food Administration Grain Corpora- 
tion. 

SEATTLE BREAD PRICES 


Charles Hebbard, Food Administration 
representative for Washington, attended 
a large meeting of Seattle bakers last 
Thursday and urged the necessity of re- 
ducing the price of bread. At Spokane 
and Portland the wholesale price was re- 
cently reduced from 8c to 7 for 16-oz 
loaves, unwrapped, and Mr. Hebbard 
sought to have Seattle bakers take similar 
action. 

Figures were presented by the bakers 
through public accountants to show that 
such reduction would bankrupt most of 
the city bakers, and telegrams were pre- 
sented from many parts of the United 
States showing that caine elsewhere had 
recently been obliged to increase prices, 
owing to the government regulation as to 
the sizes of loaves. It was also shown 
that operating cost is higher in Seattle 
than at Spokane and Portland, drivers, 
for instance, receiving $23 here, against 
$18 at Portland, and all wages being sev- 
eral dollars above the union scale neces- 
sitated by the great demand for men at 
the shipyards at high wages. : 

While Seattle bakers are anxious to 
fully co-operate with the Food Adminis- 
tration, they feel that the proposed re- 
duction would make it impossible for 
them to continue in business. 

NOTES 

Rolled oats have again been advanced 
50c bbl, to $11.25, in 90-Ib sacks, 

The Riverside Mill Co., of Reno, Nev., 
is increasing its mill from 200 to 400 
bbls capacity. 

The Chas. H. Lilly Co., of Seattle, has 


added new grain tanks at its mill, increas- 
ing its storage capacity 120,000 bus. 

Two grain elevators are to be construct- 
ed at mp Lewis, American Lake, for 
the storage of feed for the 7,000 animals 
of the remount depot. 

The dry autumn has seriously curtailed 
the winter wheat acreage. E. J. Sweeney, 


‘state grain inspector, estimates that not 


to exceed 10 per cent of the normal acre- 
age has been seeded. 

M. H. Houser, North Pacific agent of 
the Wheat Corporation, in urging the 
necessity of loading cars to capacity, has 
issued a table of permissible loads, which 
are 10 per cent in excess of the marked 
capacity of cars. 

The Public Service Commission has in- 
structed the state grain department to 
note on certificates the percentages of 
wild oats, stain, damage, inseparable and 
foreign matter and the test weight of bar- 
ley grading under No. 4. 

-Oats continue to advance, the demand 
undoubtedly being more or less to cover 
short interests. No, 2 Canadian western 
feed oats are quoted at $57.50 ton; 38-Ib 
eastern oats, $55. Canadian oats are sell- 
ing here in moderate volume at $55 ton 
for No. 1 feed, bulk. No. 2 feed barley 
is quoted at $57.50 ton. 

Charles D. Greenfield, Montana com- 
missioner of agriculture and publicity, 
estimates the state’s winter wheat acreage 
to be 25 per cent larger than last year. 
The long period of good weather this 
autumn has enabled the breaking of more 
new. land and plowing of more stubble 
than for many years, increasing the area 
available for spring sowing by 30 per 
cent. 





SAN FRANCISCO 

San Francisco, Cat., Dec. 15.—While 
there is a moderate demand for flour, mills 
and jobbers are experiencing no difficulty 
in supplying the requirements of their 
customers. In fact many jobbers are still 
finding it necessary to curtail their pur- 
chases in order to bring their stocks with- 
in the 30-day requirement of the Food 
Administration. 

Flour prices have been steady for the 
past month, though the increased price 
being obtained for millfeed has apparent- 
ly permitted some north coast mills to 
reduce prices somewhat on blue-stem pat- 
ents, same being offered at $10.10@10.25 
bbl; cut-offs, .65@9.90; Kansas first 
patents, $11.20@11.40; Dakota first pat- 
ents, $11.50@11.75; Montana first patents, 
$10.80@11,—98’s, cotton, delivered San 
Francisco. Local mills quote top family 
patents in 49’s, cotton, at $10.80. 

Offerings of millfeed- are even more 
restricted than at any previous period 
during the present milling season. North- 
ern mills apparently are experiencing 
little difficulty in disposing of their output 
in their immediate territory, and prices 
are exceedingly firm at 50c@$1 ton over 
last week. Bran is now quoted at $37.50@ 
38; shorts, $42@44. Red dog is offered in 
fairly liberal quantity at $60 ton. 

* *# 

Receipts of flour and wheat, barley 
and oats from Washington and Oregon for 
November were as follows: flour, 66,450 
Y, bbls; wheat, 17,130 ctls; barley, 265; 
oats, 21,415. 





OREGON 

Portianp, Orecon, Dec. 15.—The flour 
output of Portland mills this week, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 33,000 bbls, 
was 34,690, or 105 per cent of capacity, 
against 31,253, or 91 per cent, last souk. 

The Milling Division office here of the 
Food Administration has called for offers 
of flour for January delivery. It is pre- 
sumed the total allotments will be of the 
same quantity as in former months, but 
no figures are given out. 
structions have issued on 
orders previously placed. 

The volume of local flour trade has 
been reduced somewhat by the increased 
use of corn meal and other substitutes. 
At the request of the Food Administra- 
tion, all the mills are now quoting lower 
prices on graham and whole-wheat flours, 
the former being listed at $9.40 bbl, and 
the latter at $9.60. Patents remain at $10. 

Bakers have also received the attention 
of the food officials, and they have cut 
bread prices to 9c for a 1-lb loaf and 13c 
for the 114-Ib loaves. These prices apply 


ember 


Shipping in- . 
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to cash customers, and a cent more is 
allowed for credit trade. 

The coarse n markets continue 
strong, oats being influenced by the east- 
ern position, and barley following the 
course of the California market. White 
feed oats today were worth $57 ton, brew- 
ing barley $57.50 and feed barley $55. 

Millfeed is also strong, bran being listed 
at $33 ton, and shorts at $36. 


GRAIN STANDARDS HEARING 


The Federal grain standards officials 
were in Portland Wednesday, and met 
about 75 Oregon wheat growers, dealers 
and millers. The hearing was conducted 
by George Livingstone, in charge of the 
Federal Department of Grain Supervision, 
assisted by L. M. Jeffers, supervisor in 
charge of the Portland office of grain 
standards. 

M. H. Houser, agent here of the Grain 
Corporation, gave assurance that matters 
in complaint, if referred to his office, 
would be promptly investigated and jus- 
tice done. He asserted his eagerness to 
aid the growers in securing a proper grade 
and price for their wheat, and spoke in 
reply to complaints made by growers who 
believe their local buyers have not graded 
the wheat high enough, 

J. M. Lownspate. 





PURCHASE BOARD NAMED 


Central Body with Large Power Is An- 
nounced, with Army, Navy and Allied In- 
terests Represented—Will Meet Weekly 


Wasuineoton, D. C., Dec. 15.—Acting 
on a suggestion of the Food Adminis- 
trator, the Secretary of War and the Sec- 
retary of the ee: have approved the 
appointment of a Food Purchase Board, 
to be composed of W. V. S. Thorn, chief 
of the Division for Co-ordination of 
Purchases of the Food Administration. 
who represents allied and other controlled 
buying, or his authorized representative ; 
Major-General Henry G. Sharpe, quarter- 
master-general of the army, or his author- 
ized representative; Rear-Admiral Sam- 
uel McGowan, paymaster-general of the 
navy, or his authorized representative, and 
F. J. Scott, a representative of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. 

A meeting for the purpose of organiza- 
tion was held at the offices of Mr. Hoover 
on Dec. 11, when Rear-Admiral Samuc! 
McGowan was elected chairman, and G. 
C. Babcock, of the Food Administration, 
secretary. 





MAIN PROPOSITIONS STATED 

The following principles of organization 
were adopted: 

1. The demand for certain food com- 
modities by the army, navy, neutrals, 
allies and civil population is greater than 
the supply of such commodities. 

2. One of the fundamental purposes of 
the Food Administration is to protect the 
above groups from exorbitant prices. 

3. The shortage of supplies and the 
aggregation of buying in such large units 
has efficiently suspended the law of sup- 
ply and demand as an effectual regulator 
of fair prices, and stimulates speculation. 

4, The normal purchase of these com- 
modities in such large units under these 
circumstances by bid and contract is not 
only impossible in some cases, but in «ny 
event raises the general price level of the 
country and stimulates speculation. 

5. It is considered that it is vital to the 
general welfare that these large purchases 
in certain commodities shall be made by 
plans of allocation among sellers at fair 
and just prices. The efforts of the I'ed- 
eral Trade Commission are to be dire:ted 
to see that cost statements are not in- 
flated.” 


WEEKLY MEETINGS ANNOUNCED 


Regular meetings will be held cvery 
Tuesday at 10 o’clock. The functions of 
the board are-far-reaching, the plan be- 
ing to so co-ordinate the purchasin: 4s 
to place it strictly on an oficial basis and 
to disturb a8 little as possible market 
conditions, having due regard for the in- 
terests of the producer and consume’, 45 
well as our fighting forces and _ tliose 
countries which are dependent upon us 
for their supply of food. : 

The board will decide which commodi- 
ties are to be placed in the category of 
“allocated purchases,” the method of ne- 
gotiation, and the principles of purchase 
to be followed in each instance. 


Ricuarp B. Warrors. 
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BRITISH WHEAT CROP FAIR 





Estimate for This Year by Board of Agri- 
culture Promises Satisfactory Yield— 
South Africa Reports Increase 

Estimates of the crops of ‘the United 
Kingdom this year, recently issued by the 
board of agriculture, indicate a better 
yield than was from previous 
reports. A review of the board’s esti- 
mate states: 

Wheat has proved to be the most satis- 
factory crop. It was fearea that the short- 
age of labor and the bad seeding time in 
the autumn of 1916 would result in a de- 
crease in the acreage under this crop, but 
the farmers were able to more than re- 
cover the loss during the spring. 

‘Fhe total production of wheat in Eng- 
land and Wales is now estimated at 59,- 
122,684 bus, or 2,716,897 more than in 
1916, and the yield per acre is given at 
29.88 bus, as against 28.60 last year. Both 
these figures are somewhat below the 10- 
year average (1907-16). This was inev- 
itable as, under war conditions, soil fer- 
tility could not be maintained at such a 


high level as in normal times. The yield . 


per acre must therefore be considered as 
highly satisfactory. 


OTHER CROPS LESS SATISFACTORY 


Barley and oats show a smaller yield 
per acre than in 1916, but larger in total 
production, because of the greater area 
sown. 

The following table shows the estimated 
total production and the yield per acre of 
the grain crops in England and Wales in 
1917, with comparisons for 1916, and the 
average yield per acre of the 10 years 
1907-16, in bushels: 

Estimated 

yield 
Estimated production ;-—per acre— 
191 1916 1917 1916 


7 
Wheat .. 69,122,684 66,405,787 29.88 


Barley .. 45,712,070 42,753,001 30.36 
Vats .... 89,672,545 86,911,019 38.49 


SCOTLAND’S BIG CROP OF OATS 


‘The pteliminary official statement of the 
agricultural returns for Scotland shows 
that the total area under all crops and 
grass amounts to 4,776,200 acres, an in- 
crease of only 694 acres as compared with 
1916, the arable land having increased by 
56,601 acres, while the land under per- 
manent grass is less by 55,907 acres. 

The area under wheat has decreased by 
2,011 acres, or 3.2 per cent, and that 
under barley by 10,325 acres, or 6.1 per 
cent, while the oat acreage shows an in- 
crease of 49,782 acres, or 5 per cent, and 
exceeds 1,000,000 acres for the first time 
since the year 1896, The total area under 
cereal crops (including Fh which is prac- 
tically unaltered) has thus increased by 
37,443 acres, or 3 per cent, as compared 
with the area in 1916, 


CROPS IN SOUTH AFRICA 


Official and consular from the 
Transvaal Colony and Orange Free State 
show the wheat crops are in good condi- 
tion. 

Although the wheat crop in. the Trans- 
vaal is reported, in some instances, to have 
been slightly damaged by rust and birds, 
it is, on the whole, in excellent condition. 
In the central districts, where the bulk of 
the province’s crop is grown, the outlook 
is said to be favorable. 

In the Potchefstroom district the crop 
is estimated by the agricultural depart- 
ment at 4 per cent above normal and in 
the Rusten rg district (the largest pro- 
ducing area of this group) at 8 — cent 
above normal, while in the Pretoria, 
Krugersdorp, and Heidelberg districts 
the crop is estimated to be from 13 to 14 
per cent better than the ordinary favor- 
able crop. 

_The eastern high veldt and the low veldt 
districts are also reported to have crops 
above normal, the average for the whole 
province being 8 per cent above normal. 

A Department of Agriculture bulletin 
states that, favorable as are the reports 
from the Transvaal province, those from 
the Orange Free State are even more so, 
and that in all but one of the wheat dis- 
tricts the erop is above normal. The av- 
erage for the northeastern districts is esti- 
mated as high as 18 per cent, and that of 
the Bethlehem district at 21, above normal. 

Be" ts hee ee districts are also re- 
ported to have very good crops, which are 
estimated at 8 Be Bo above normal. The 
average for the whole Orange Free State 


is therefore given as 11 cent above 
normal, ¢ * og 


The Agricultural Department’s fore- 
casts for oats in the Transvaal show small 
variations, the average being about 1 per 
cent above normal for the whole prov- 
ince. . However, this is most satisfactory, 
especially when it is recalled that this time 
last year the crop was 36. per, cent below 
normal, The season’s crop in the Orange 
Free State is also said to be very good 
thus far, the average for the whole prov- 
ince being 3 per cent above normal. 

Unlike the conditions at this date last 
year when it was 47 per cent below normal 
in these provinces, the barley crop is said 
to be about normal. 


INCREASED ACREAGE IN SWITZERLAND 


_ The Swiss Federal Council has required 
all owners and renters of land to sow at 
least as much in grain during this fall and 
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and oversee the increased grain acreage 
prescribed in their territories; to tempo- 
rarily appropriate and cultivate any grain 
land that may be left untilled or be un- 
satisfactorily cultivated by its private 
owner or renter; and to requisition for 
the latter purpose the labor and assistance 
of the residents of their communities as 
well as any available machinery and tools. 

With reference to the latter it is under- 
stood that some Swiss municipalities are 
ordering motor plows in the United States 
to be used in putting in the increased 
acreage of grain. 

CROPS SHORT IN DENMARK 

Final figures for the cereal harvest of 
Denmark, according to a cable from Co- 
penhagen, show a total of 62,000,000 bus, 
which is 20,000,000 less than in 1916, and 


Filing 600,000 Food Conservation Pledges in the New York Office of the Food 
Conservation Commission 
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next spring as they had in grain accord- 
ing to the acreage statistics of July 7-14, 
1917. Furthermore, in order to insure a 
relatively greater provisioning of Switzer- 
land in breadstuffs, the grain acreage this 
fall is to be increased by 50,000 hectares, 
or 193,552 acres. 

The grain area in the different cantons, 
according to the statistics of July, 1917, 
was 117,110 hectares (289,384 acres), and 
the proposed increase according to the 
decree of the Federal Council would bring 
the area under grain this fall to 167,110 
hectares. (412,986 acres). 

In order to encourage the increased 
cultivation of grains the federal govern= 
ment has also agreed to purchase the 
Swiss wheat, rye, one-grained wheat, and 
emmer of the 1918 crop, if in good condi- 
tion and cleaned, at tic minimum price of 
50 francs ($9.65) per 100 kilos (220 lbs) 
and the spelt at 45 francs ($8.69) per 100 
kilos. 

The minimum prices for the 1919 cro 
wan at 45 mf Feige cod = 

.12), respectively, shoul £ 

ard of the Swiss Grain Monopoly for 
and other grains be hi dur- 
ing these years, these higher 
also be paid for the grain produced in this 
country. 

The cantonal and municipal governments 

are empowered and required to apportion 


some 10,000,000 less than was reckoned 
in the summer, when the authorities fixed 
the bread ration. 

Only about 38,000,000 bus of all grains 
is available for flour-making during the 
coming year. Accordingly, it is probable 
that the bread ration will be reduced. 
Any exports to Norway now seem to be 
out of the question. 





Sale of 340 Vessels 

Consul-General Rovpertson, at Buenos 
Aires, reports one of the largest shipping 
deals’ in the history of that business in 
Argentina, the purchase of the interest of 
the ‘Mihanovich family in the Compana 
Argentina de Navegacion. The transac- 
tion,he states, was conducted by the 
Italian firm of shipowners, Dodero Her- 
manos, and the purchaser was a syndicate 
said to be composed of several existing 
lines. 

The consul adds that the fleet of the 
Mihanovich Line, according to local news- 
papers, represents two-thirds of the na- 
tional mercantile marine, or about 340 
hulls, including steamers, tu barges, 
launches and sailing vessels. ft is stated 
that the Mihanovich company maintained 
regular service on the Plate, Parana, 
Uruguay and Paraguay rivers, and' owned 
the most important shipyards in Argentina 
and Uruguay. 
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FOOD EMBARGO HITS HARD 





Export Figures of Trade With Scandinavia 
Tell the Remarkable Story of the Sudden 
Rise and Fall of Foodstuff Shipments _ 


Value of corn purchased by Denmark 
here in 1914, $95; in 1915, $9,000,000. 
Value of wheat bought here by Norway 
in 1914, $71,000; in 1915, over $3,000,000; 
in 1916, $2,250,000. Value of wheat and 
flour bought here in 1914 by Sweden, 
about $500,000; in 1915, nearly $7,000,000; 
in 1916, nearly $7,000,000. 

These figures, and others of the United 
States trade with Scandinavia, show a 
general sudden increase of exports of 
about 400 per cent, the principal articles 
on this list being foodstuffs, lard, bacon, 
copper and leather. 


SUDDEN GAIN CAUSES INQUIRY 

Naturally, the gain by leaps and 
bounds in this commerce with the northern 
Europe neutrals near to Germany has 
caused curiosity in many quarters outside 
the government bureaus, and resulted in 
examinations of the facts. A study of 
them has been made by the National City 
Bank of New York. 

The bank shows that, while the exports 
to Scandinavia were growing enormously, 
the imports to the United States from 
Norway, Sweden and Denmark remained 
virtually stationary; but the bank’s state- 
ment contains no suggestion that the vast 
quantities of foodstuffs and manufactures 
originating here proved of benefit to Ger- 
many. No reference is made to the tight 
embargo now applied against shipments 
to these countries, effective July 15, 1917. 

Indicating how the wave of increased 
exports to Denmark was running on, the 
statement includes the following: 

“Practically the same value ($9,000,000 
for corn bought here) was returned for 
the fiscal year 1917, ended June 30 last.” 


WHEAT EXPORTS ARE TREBLED 

In 1914 this country exported to Den- 
mark wheat valued at $845,000. In 1915 
this export item had mounted to $8,000,000. 

Here are some figures for Norway, other 
than those of wheat: 

Rye, nothing in 1914; 1915, $6,500,000; 
1916, $8,500,000. Flour, 1914, $1,500,000; 
1915, $5,500,000, and about the same in 
1916. 

Other figures given for Sweden: rye, 
1914, nothing; 1915, nearly $2,000,000. 

“To what extent these increasing de- 
mands upon the United States were due 
to shortage of supplies from the Euro- 
pean countries at war cannot be accu- 
rately determined,” the statement adds. 
“Normally all of them drew a very large 
percentage of their imports from Ger- 
many, Great Britain, and Russia.” 

The average exportation to Denmark, 
Sweden, and Norway in the years imme- 
diately preceding the war aggregated 
something less than $40,000,000; in 1915, 
(the first year of the war), $197,000,000; 
in 1916, $169,000,000; in 1917, $184,000,000. 

Danish purchases here in 1914 had a 
value of $15,870,000; in 1915, $79,824,000; 
in 1916, $55,872,000; in the fiscal year 
1917, $56,729,000. 

Norway’s exports from this country, 
which in 1914 amounted to $9,064,000, rose 
in 1915 to $39,075,000; in 1916 to $53,- 
645,000, and in 1917 to $82,017,000. 3 

Sweden, which just before the war was 
making annual purchases in the American 
market aggregating $14,644,000, jumped 
its exports in 1915 to $78,274,000, in 1916 
to $51,980,000, and in 1917 to $45,116,000. 


EMBARGO WIPES OUT SWEDEN’S SUPPLY 


A statement given out by the collector 
of the port of New York, Dec. 4, 1917, of 
exports for October, 1917, showed not one 
dollar’s worth of merchandise listed as 
havitig been ship to Sweden. The com- 
parative table for October, 1916, shows 
exports to Sweden amounting to nearly 
$4,000,000. This is said to be the first 
statement in the history of the New York 
custom-house to show nothing in a month 
going to Sweden. 

Denmark is credited with only $10,073, 
exports, during October, 1917, from the 

rt of New York, against $2,338,000 in 
October, 1916; Norway, $477,521, against 
$3,457,000 in October, 1916. 





In France the millers’ helpers were 
allowed to remain at work for a long time 
after the war started, but lately the de- 
mands of military service have taken 
many of these men to the front. 
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The stringency in flour continues almost 
unabated, though during the week the 
supply of country flour has improved a 
little, but it is difficult to say how far the 
slightly larger supply is due to better 
conditions in country districts and how 
much to overdue deliveries. 

Bakers in this city are very anxious to 
make up their stocks, which till Sept. 17 
they had allowed to run out, and are press- 
ing millers to let them have as much flour 
as possible. Winter in this city is liable to 
bring heavy fogs, which impede traffic 
very much, while on icebound roads steam 
lorries with heavy steel tires can make no 
headway. The means of delivery at the 
command of millers in this city are so 
restricted, owing to war conditions, that 
this question of bad weather during the 
winter is of great importance to the bak- 
ing trade. 

Men caught with low stocks of flour by 
frost or heavy snowfall might be obliged 
to close for some days, and then there 
would be trouble with the public. All this 
every one, including the authorities, wish- 
es to avoid, but the only remedy seems to 
be to let bakers get their stocks up as fast 
as possible. Something has been effected 
in this direction during the last six weeks, 
but much more remains to be done. 

The authorities have given out another 
fairly liberal lot of imported flour, the 
distribution on Monday last having prob- 
ably reached 20,000 280-lb sacks. This 
consisted, as usual, of Canadian exports 
and American long winter patents, sold to 
factors at the flat rate of 50s 3d, and to 
the baker at 51s 9d, all delivery charges 


falling on the buyer. If a London baker 
paid ready money he would get his import- 
ed flour at about 52s net. 

On Dee. 1, increased cartage will bring 
the cost a few pence higher. With this 
may be compared the flat rate for either 
town or country flour, which is 44s 3d ex- 
mill, less 6d discount for cash in a week, 
plus all cartage charges, bringing the cost 
of town flour to the London baker ‘to 
around 44s 6d, while country flour might 
be anywhere from 45s 9d to 47s. So keen 
is the demand that many would cheerfully 
pay 3s rail charge on a sack of flour. It is 
much to be desired that the authorities 
allow the use of 40 per cent imported 
flour with the home-made article, as in 
Scotland. 


OATMEAL 


Oatmeal is still a difficult market, the 
spot being bare of Scotch-made meal, 
while neither from Ireland nor Scotland 
are we getting any rolled oats. There is 
a little Midlothian oatmeal on Offer here 
at £34 10s@£35 per ton, but arrivals of 
Aberdeen have brought down the spot 
price to £32. There is some Irish pinhead 
and medium cut at £33. A little Ameri- 
can coarse, medium and fine oatmeal is 
obtainable at £37 10s, and the same price 
is paid for American and Canadian rolled 
oats. 

MILLFEED 


The controller has recently fixed his 
own prices and terms for millfeed, and 
millers are now bound to sell ordinary 
bran at no more than £13 per ton, charg- 
ing all sacks extra to the amount of 2s 6d 
or Is 6d, according to quality, the buyers 
meeting all transport costs. This works 
out rather better than the millers’ own 
terms, which included bags in the delivery. 

On the other hand, the maximum price 
of fine offals, of which the mills have not 
overmuch to sell, is £14, plus bags and 
other charges, and for medium offals £13 
10s. This product was formerly sold at 
£15, including bags. The mills here have 
protested against the new regulations, 
which were devised to spare bags as much 


as possible, jute being a scarce commodity, 
but apparently to no purpose, 
THE MONEY SITUATION 

Bankers having decided to make no 
change in the amount of interest at pres- 
ent allowed on deposits, thinking it more 
expedient to let it remain at 4 per cent 
than to reduce it, the keen demand recent- 
ly experienced for treasury bills fell away. 

This had the effect of reducing the de- 
mand for money, and supplies became 
more abundant. The last day or two, how- 
ever, there has been a more active inquiry, 
and 4@4¥, per cent has had to be paid 
for loans for a day, and 44, for seven-day 
loans. 

On the whole, business in ordinary bills 
remains quiet, but today there was a good 
demand for short bills. Three months’ 
bank bills were offered at 434 per cent, 
four months’ at 43,@4 13-16, six months’ 
at 4 13-16, and trade bills at 5@54%. The 
bank rate remains at 5 per cent. 


NOTES 

W. A. Lang, of the firm of Tapscott, 
Lang & Co., Ltd., feedingstuffs import- 
ers of Liverpool, called at this office this 
week, The recent government order in 
regard to feedingstuffs and offals occa- 
sioned his visit to London, he with others 
having come to confer with the ministry of 
food over details of the order. 

C. M. Read, son of W. M. Read, of W. 
M. Read & Co., London, is home on parole 
leave from the internment camp at Gron- 
ingen, Holland. Mr. Read was a member 
of the naval division that was sent to 
Antwerp in the early part of the war. 
The part of the division that he was at- 
tached to, it will be remembered, lost its 
way after retreat from Antwerp, and 
accidentally got onto Dutch territory and 
was interned. Mr. Read expects to return 
to the camp on Dec. 1. 


LIVERPOOL, NOV. 20 
This week rather more generous allo- 
cations of imported flour have been made 
in this area to the appointed distributing 
agents, who had aise in hand sufficient 





Fresh Bread Being Loaded at a Suez Canal Supply Depot for the British Troops on the “Last Crusade” 
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orders from their prospective customers 
to more than absorb everything placed at 
their disposal. Evidently it is intended 
that only the immediate requirements of 
consumers will be taken into considera- 
tion, and the existing stocks doled out 
from time to time to meet pressing needs. 

No change has taken place in the gov- 
ernment regulation prices. Imported 
flour remains at 51s 9d per 280 Ibs, and 
home-milled standard grade at 44s 3d. 
For the latter the demand continues very 
active, and deliveries are unduly large, 
but there is no sign of any shortage in 
output, which is able to satisfy all legiti- 
mate requirements. 

Low-grade imported flours are not 
offered for sale in any position, neither 
is the government offering any. 


SCOTTISH MARKETS, NOV. 19 

Business has been more active the past 
week, the authorities having set free in- 
creased quantities of flour and wheat, but 
supplies have not been equal to require- 
ments. It does not follow that the con- 
sumption is on a growing scale,—rather 
the reverse is believed to be the actual 
condition,—but stocks heid by consumers 
are very low. 


OATMEAL 


On Nov. 26 the price of oatmeal in 
Scotland is to be reduced 4@8d per 14 lbs, 
the retail maximum price having been offi- 
cially fixed at 4s per 14 lbs. This -repre- 
sents a drop of 2s per 14 lbs on the quo- 
tation ruling for a part of last season. 


FOODSTUFFS ECONOMY 


Economy in the use of foodstuffs is 
still the watchword of the day, and the 
policy is being constantly emphasized 
from public platforms throughout the 
country. Sir Arthur Yapp told a Glas- 
gow audience this week that a saving of 
100,000 tons in the imports of wheat 
would release shipping tonnage sufficient 
to carry 28,000 soldiers from the United 
States to Europe. 

FIELDWORK PROGRESSING 

There has been no rain to speak of in 
Scotland recently, and the temperature 
has been higher than has been experienced 
in November for years. Consequently, a 
lot of fieldwork has been accomplished. 
Plowing is further advanced generally 
than it has been at this season for a 
decade. 

THE WHEAT SUPPLY 

There is no more important question en- 
gaging the attention of the British authori- 
ties at present than that a3 to how the wheat 
requirements of the country in the current 
season are to be met. It is reliably calcu- 
lated in Glasgow that we will have to im- 
port at least 40,000,000 qrs. North America 
is said to be able to let us have 20,000,000, 
India 5,000,000, and Australia 15,000,000. 
Argentina is expected to be able to con- 
tribute 10,000,000, and Australia in the 
beginning of 1918 another 10,000,000, 
making in all 60,000,000 qrs. 

There is, therefore, on the surface, 
sufficient for our wants and to spare, but 
how to. get the material across the ocean 
will tax the ingenuity of all the shipping 
controllers in the world. Confidence, how- 
ever, is strong that the stupendous task 
will be satisfactorily carried through. 


IRISH MARKETS, NOV. 19 

The scramble for flour still continues, 
and were it not for the rather more liberal 
supplies of imported stuff given out by 
the government, the shortage would prob- 
ably result in some of the bakers shutting 
down altogether. This condition is mostly 
affecting three or four of the principal 
towns where the working classes consume 
large quantities of bread. In the country 
the pinch is not felt much, as there are 
other means available in the shape of 
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potatoes, which are the farmer’s staple 
food. 


It is aby sou that the output of mills 
has been decreased, owing to their having 
to grind offals to put into flour, but 
owing to a large distribution recently of 
soft white Indian flour which they be 
able to use without grinding over again, 
this difficulty now will be got over, and 
millers should be able to augment their 
output and relieve the situation. 

Prices are unchanged, Canadian export 
grade being 50s 3d ex-store to merchants, 
bakers paying 51s 9d ex-store, less 6d per 
sack discount. American winters are of- 
fered at the same price, and there have 
been rather freer distributions of import- 
ed flour. 

MILLFEED 

The cattle food and millers’ offal maxi- 
mum prices order has not vet been felt in 
Ireland, as some uncertainty exists as to 
whether it applies to this country. There 
is no white bran now, but only one quality, 
which is worth about £15 per ton, either 
Belfast or Dublin, pollard being about the 
same figure. 

Trade in linseed and cotton cakes is 
almost at a standstill. No miller or holder 


will sell under £23 per ton and, unless ~ 


something is done, there will be no private 
importations from this time forward, as 
anything to be had for shipment would 
now cost about £22, and importers are 
not going to bring in any and have the 
prices dropped on them. 





INCREASES FOOD PROBLEMS — 


Rapid Growth of Cities Causes Sharp Decline 
in Production of Grain Per Capita in 
United States, Says R. H. Edwards 


Using wheat statistics principally, 
Richard H. Edmonds, editor of The 
Manufacturers’ Record, has written an 
article, which appeared in a recent issue 
of the Baltimore Evening Sun, to show 
that the food situation in the United 
States is alarming and dangerous, that 
food scarcity is real, and that the public 
seems far from realizing the facts. 

To the argument from wheat production 
figures, Mr. Edmonds adds another, not 
so frequently used, from the statistics of 
the rapid increase in the population of 
cities and relative decrease in producers. 

“The total production of wheat,” he 
says, “for'the three years, 1914-16, was 
2.556,000,000 bus, an average of 852,000,- 
000 bus a year, which was an average for 
these three years named of 193,000,000 bus 
in excess of the total production of this 
vear, 

PRODUCTION BELOW HOME NEED 

“The average production of wheat for 
the 10 years 1907-16 was 728,000,000 bus. In 
that 10-year period population increased 
by about 15,000,000 to 18,000,000, and 
at a normal rate of growth of consump- 
tion this would mean that we now require 
about 75,000,000 bus more wheat for do- 
mestic consumption than we needed 10 
vears ago. In the face of this fact we 
have 69,000,000 bus less of wheat this year 
than the average crop of the preceding 
years, a startling and dangerous situation. 

“We must, however, divide our wheat 
with our allies. Never again while this 
war lasts should there be any mention of 
supplying food to our allies from the point 
of view that we must first feed ourselves 
and then let them have the surplus. That 
would indicate a spirit of selfishness which. 
it is to be hoped, the American people will 
never be guilty of. 

“Moreover, it would indicate an abso- 
lute lack of comprehension of our relation 
to the allies, and of our tremendous obli- 
ration to them, because of the fact that 
their fleets and their armies have saved our 
country from utter destruction.” 


MENACE IN GROWTH OF CITIES 

Regarding the increase in consumers 
and decrease in producers due to the ab- 
normal growth of cities, the writer says: 

‘Tn 1880 this country produced $3.7 bus 
Wheat for every man, woman and child 
living in cities, and 116.2 bus corn. The 
Droduction per capita to city population 
has steadily declined. By 1890 it had 
dropped to 17.6 bu wheat per capita for 
citv dwellers down to 16.9 in 1900, and to 
14.9 in 1910, ; 

“The decrease in the corn production in 
Proportion to city population has also been 
verv heavy. From the 116.2 bus per capita 
in 1880 the produetion fell to 67.7 in 1910. 

Owing to the fact that detailed census 
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A Supply Column and Camel Corps of the British Army Crossing the Desert on the Way to Jerusalem 


figures as to city population are not avail- 
able since 1910, comparisons cannot be 
given for the present year, but it is a well- 
known fact that during the last seven 
years city population has continued its 
ja 2 increase and country population its 
relative decrease, as during the preceding 
30 years. 

“These figures cannot be studied with- 
out a realization of the change which has 
taken place in food production in propor- 
tion to population, and without realizing 
what they mean. We are reaching a point 
where, under ordinary conditions, we will 
have little or no wheat for export, even if 
we can take care of our own wheat re- 
quirements. : 

“Exactly similar conditions exist as to 
our live stock, and the American people 
must of necessity learn to consume less 
wheat, beef, mutton and pork than they 
have in the past, until some time in the 
distant future when the pendulum may 
swing the other way and food production 
increase in proportion to population. There 
is no sign, however, of this being in sight. 


AID OF ALL 18 NEEDED 

“Until this nation reaches that degree of 

realization of the food situation and of 
our responsibility to the allies and of our 
obligation to them, we shall not have en- 
tered fully into the seriousness of the war, 
nor caught a glimpse of the realities which 
we face. 
“In order to do our part as to food, we 
must, by the utmost stretch of energy on 
the part of bankers, business men, farmers 
and laborers, uniting in harmonious work, 
increase our food production, and we must 
at the same time, in the same spirit, con- 
serve the food we have. 

“We have already wasted three of the 
most priceless years ever known in human 
history in our failure to see and to under- 
stand this situation, and to understand the 
meaning of this war and the necessity of 
preparing for it. With feverish haste we 
are now trying to do what we should have 
begun three years ago in the development 
of an army and a navy. ’ 

“If lulled to sleep by a false sense of the 
food supply, as we were lulled to sleep by 
a false cry of —— and made no war 
preparation, we shall in the not distant 
future face a food situation as desperate 
as that which our army and our navy 
faced in unpreparedness to meet the 
world’s greatest war machine.” 





{ Marseilles Imports Break Record 
Marseilles’ grain imports during 1916 
were the largest ever reco’ . Accord- 
ing to statistics compiled by a prominent 
brokerage firm, the receipts of wheat were 
1,001,810 metric tons, evap shipments 
in transit; of this quantity 431,873 metric 
tons, comprising 36,084 of macaroni 
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wheat, came from the United States. In 
1915 the total shipments were 718,665 
metric tons, of which the United States 
furnished 473,606. 

The United States supplied 43 per cent 
of the entire amount of wheat received 
here last year. Russia, which formerly 
furnished most of these imports, sent only 
21,509 metric tons. Arrivals of Canadian 
wheat in 1916 totaled 142,932 metric tons. 
Other important sources of supply were 
Argentina, Australia, and East India. 

The total amount of oats imported into 
Marseilles during 1916 also exceeded pre- 
vious records, being 229,298 metric tons, 
against 173,299 in 1915. Arrivals from 
the United States amounted to 145,792 
metric tons, against 191,451 for the pre- 
ceding year. The remainder was supplied 
mostly by Algeria, Brazil and Argentina. 

Barley imports were 65,718 metric tons, 
against 41,958 in 1915; the leading coun- 
tries of origin were Morocco, Algeria, 
and Tunis. The total quantity of corn 
imported was 176,918 metric tons, against 
265,315 during the preceding year. These 
shipments came chiefly from Argentina, 
Brazil, and Indo-China. 

Although still important, the flour re- 


ceipts in 1916 were smaller than in 1915, 
amounting to 623,812 bags, against 1,- 
201,797. The United States sent most of 
these shipments, with a total of 511,516 
bags, as compared with 1,130,080 in 1915. 
The decline is accounted for by the in- 
crease in wheat imports and greater ac- 
tivity of the local flour-milling industry. 
Semolina imports amounted to 126,283 
bags, against 37,427 in 1915; all came 
from French North Africa, mainly from 
Algeria. 

The millers received their wheat sup- 
plies through the prefects in charge of 
various food districts, who supervised the 
distribution and fixed the quantities to 
which the mills were respectively entitled 
according to their relative importance. 
On. the other hand, the millers were un- 
der: obligation to inform the prefects of 
their deliveries, and a maximum sales 
price was established for the domestic 
product, but not for imported flour. No 
restriction was imposed on flour imports. 





England reports the loss of incoming 
wheat ships for September was 3.3 per 
cent; October, 0.7; total ship loss under 
convoy system, only 1.5 per cent. 








Minneapolis-Duluth Grain Receipts 


The following table shows the receipts of grain at Minneapolis and Duluth as com- 
piled by Cargill Elevator Co., from Aug. 1, 1917, to Nov. 30, with comparisons, in bush- 


els (000’s omitted): 


























DULUTH 

1917 1916 1915 1914 1913 1912 

Rf | ee ee ees 6,975 9,650 41,079 30,646 31,902 44,231 

2 ene TPe LY EES TCT ETE Cer 6,112 5,102 ~° 22,542 12,339 10,637 11,011 
Winter and western ...........+. 313 3,002 2,200 3,205 2,298 950 _ 

All wheat .... 17,754 65,821 46,190 44,837 56,192 

Flaxseed 4,720 3,036 3,765 6,415 8,724 

Barley ..... 6,360 10,913 8,747 8,844 8,901 

COBO. boy ob oes en vbdbicar er but descncaes 2,147 2,959 4,980 4,101 3,320 

BES nb iua cade s cow. ets dhigedten ise deer 1,978 3,639 3,618 935 1,705 

, SUPPER TTL TT eee eae re OUT Mater ty Pee ee 45 79 

CE bn 6 ook Wivc vs cewevbactau ee 23,807 32,979 86,368 67,280 65,177 78,921 

MINNEAPOLIS 

Wheat—Spring ..........0cseeeeveee 38,104 37,303 65,674 46,134 43,958 52,345 

MME bind wy Oeb sh bbb deb <a W014 68 se 4,526 3,319 4,127 2,797 2,278 3,474 

Winter and western ............ 2,208 16,266 7,873 8,658 3,411 2,912 

GREE WHINE win w nob CESS C5 WER SES RRE 44,838 56,888 77,674 57,589 49,647 58,731 

PIE ECR Sve ccs U2 %%0 bs 6 hee Coen 2,449 4,589 3,005 4,155 4,228 4,037 

TC PTT CORE TET EP TR TUR rae 16,218 16,229 18,840 16,419 18,142 16,255 

MOORE Hin hos Voc tise Wud Le caieewes coe wNS 17,426 20,574 19,519 12,617 12,751 7,759 

oS EP CORP Ee Let Fe ee Oe ee er 6,243 4,663 8,844 3,546 3,343 3,724 

CONT: «0 6's Sa he. ols Kee sc vbeggbesc Ch MoM O Re 902 2,250 1,435 3,369 1,716 1,300 

, CPER TT EP ae here tte 88,076 105,193 124,317 97,695 89,825 91,806 

COMBINED 

46,952 106,753 76,780 75,860 96,576 

8,421 26,669 15,136 12,915 14,485 

19,268 10,073 11,863 5,709 3,862 

74,642 143,495 103,779 94,484 114,923 

9,309 6,041 7,900 10,643 12,761 

22,609 29,753 25,166 26,986 25,156 

22,721 22,478 17,597 16,852 11,079 

6,641 7,483 7,164 4,278 5,429 

2,250 1,435 3,369 1,759 1,379 

WROD i svce ss Sop cidiesescodecste 11,883 138,172 210,685 164,975 155,002 170,727 





Fa aad er an atinnineininans 


% 
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Minneapolis Shipments 
Following were the shipments of flour 
from Minneapolis, over the respective roads, 
for the 11 months from Jan. 1, 1917, to Nov. 
30, with comparisons, in bbls (000’s omitted): 


FLOUR SHIPMENTS 


1917 1916 1915 1914 
3,416 4,565 





C., M. & St. P.. 3,526 3,530 
C., St. sii M. 

& oO. eeeees 2,184 3,201 2,361 2,426 
M, & St. L. - 818 1,268 1,541 1,637 
Great Northern. 2,077 1,720 1,714 1,398 
North. Pacific... 980 1,007 889 1,187 
brie Western. 1,120 1,190 1,346 1,206 

0 pie . 1,756 2,240 2,184 
Soo xh. Div.). * +491 1,135 950 
BOO ce ccvsccces 74 1,723 1,459 1,926 
Rock Island ... 1,038 932 770 69 
Minn. Transfer. 2 owe eee eee 

Totals .......16,370 17,852 “16,972 17,134 
Receipts 794 827 645 71 





MILLFEED SHIPMENTS 
The attached table shows the shipments 
of millstuffs from Minneapolis, in tons, over 
the respective roads, for 11 months, from 
Jan. 1, 1917, to Nov. 30: 
1917 1916 1915 1914 
c., M. $ St. P.124,397 121,520 101,384 122,493 


c., St. P., M. 

& 6... wowrese 167,275 224,134 177,040 145,360 
M, & St. L. 9,003 6,911 17,676 9,420 
Gt. Northern. 1118, 672 94,784 68,491 54,771 





North. Pacific. 61,608 62,320 39,840 36,037 
Great Western. 22,851 16,361 18,952 20,629 
C., B. & Q.... 76,773 64,617 47,479 73,894 
Soo (Chicago 

Division) ... *.... 17,646 60,944 62,625 
BOO ave svvsacc 74,864 47,135 73,109 67,661 
Rock Island....18,889 12,855 8,162 11,2856 
Minn, Transfer 14,614 140 145 21 

Totals ...... 683,846 658,963 593,222 594,385 


73,440 63,435 70,835 
tMay-November 


Receipts ..... 61,256 


*Included in Soo figures. 
figures included in Soo total. 


United States Crops—All Grains 
Following table shows the acreage and 
yield of all grain in United States for 1917, 
as estimated by the Department of Agricul- 
ture, with comparisons (000’s omitted): 
om 1917—7. 1916 1915 
Wheat— acres bus bus us 
Winter .. 27,653 418,070 481,744 673,947 








Spring .. 19,039 232,750 158,142 351,854 
Tot. wheat. 46,692 650,828 639,886 1,025,801 
Corn ...... 121,045 3,159,494 1,583,241 2,994,793 
Oats ...... 43,161 1,587,206 1,251,992 1,549,030 
+ rola «++» 8,379 208,975 180,927 228,851 

YO secveee 3,772 60,145 47,383 64,050 
Fiasesea. «+ 1,939 8,473 15,459 14,030 
Hay, tons.. 51,353 79,428 89,991 85,920 
Buckwheat. 965 17,460 11,840 16,056 





Rye, Barley and Buckwheat Crops 
Following table shows the acreage and 
yield of rye, barley and buckwheat in the 
United States by years, together with com- 
parisons, as estimated by the Department of 
Agriculture (000’s omitted): 
r—Rye—7 -—Barley—, Buckwheat 
bus acres bus acres bus acres 
1917... 60,145 3,772 208,975 8,379 17,460 965 
1916... 47,383 3,096 180,927 7,674 11,840 845 
1915... 64,050 3,129 228,851 7,148 15,056 769 
1914... 42,779 2,641 194,953 7,565 16,881 792 
1913... 41,381 2,657 178,189 7,499 13,833 +806 
1912... 35,664 2,117 223,824 7,630 19,249 841 
1911... 33,119 2,127 160,240 7,627 17,549 833 
1910... 34,897 2,185 173,832 7,743 17,698 860 
1909... 29,520 2,196 173,321 7,698 14,849 878 
1908... 31,851 1,948 166,756 6,646 15,874 803 
1907... 31,566 1,926 153,597 6,448 14,290 800 
1906... 33,374 2,001 178,916 6,324 14,642 789 





United States Corn Crop 
The corn crop of the United States, as 
estimated by the Department of Agriculture, 
by years, has been (000’s omitted): 
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Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
The attached tables show the flour output 
and foreign shipments and approximate con- 
sumption of wheat by mills of Minneapolis 
and Duluth; also by 66 “outside” mills with 
a daily capacity of 57,600 bbis, from Jan, 1, 
1917, to Dec. 8, 1917, with comparisons, in 
bbis (000’s omitted): 
utput— r-—Exports—, 
1917 1916 1917 1916 
Minneapolis ...16,548 17,784 1,032 1,338 
Duluth-Superior 1,058 1,213 0 102 








66 outside mills 10,345 10,075 108 152 
Totals ...... 27,951 29,072 1,150 1,592 


The same mills consumed wheat in this 
period, in bushels (000’s omitted), as follows: 


1917 1916 

oS SEP eee eee TD oe 74,466 80,028 
Duluth-Superior ..........+« 4,761 5,458 
66 outside mills ............ 46,552 45,338 
TOD. heck soe adveccewes 125,779 130,824 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 





advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 


accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per Hine (seven words to the line); minimum 
ae 60 cents. 

isplay” advertisements will not be in- 
eorkas at the line rate, but will be, charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inc h. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not rily v hed for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 


_ te 











HELP WANTED 








EXPERIENCED MILLWRIGHTS WANTED 
immediately. Apply Hunt Bros., Ltd., 
London, Ontario, Can, 


AS TRAFFIC MANAGER IN GRAIN AND 
milling business in Twin Cities, Minnesota 
or West; am also a good stenographer and 
telegraph operator. Address Louis Mar- 
tinson, 383 Dayton Avenue, Lorraine 
‘Apartments (Apt. 21), St. Paul, Minn. 


WANTED—By JAN. 15, TO MAKE EN- 
gagement with spring wheat mill to sell 
flour in Wisconsin and northern Illinois; 
have large following and acquaintance; 
thoroughly experienced; high recommen- 
dations. Address 1001, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 











MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE—FLOURING MILL, LIGHT 
plant and water-power in thriving Wis- 
consin town; present owner must quit busi- 
ness on account of health; a good invest- 
ment with splendid opportunities for ex- 
pansion of business; will pay for itself in a 
short time; inquiries answered in detail. 
Address 984, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. . 





WE HAVE FOR IMMEDIATE SALE IN 
the Northwest, a most complete and up- 
to-date 150-bb! mili, with elevator of 30,- 
000 bus; flour warehouse to hold 10 cars; 
nice offices; electric lights, etc; we will 
show past results, which have been very 
satisfactory, and give reason for selling. 
Address 1004, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 








MISCELLANEOUS 








FOR SALE—MACHINERY INSTALLED IN 
a flour mill, capacity 70 bbls. For particu- 
lars address, by letter, R. E. Rombauer, 
4311 West Pine street, St. Louis, Mo. 





WANTED—FOUR OR FIVE ROLLS, 18 TO 
24 inches; two reels; must be in first-class 
condition; describe fully. Address 1005, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—WHOLE OR IN PART, THE 
equipment of a 600- to 800-bb] flour mill; 
must be in good condition; will remove 
machinery ourselves or buy f.o.b. Address 
“Mill Outfit,” 996, care Northwestern Mill- 
er, Minneapolis. 


December 19, 1917 








WANTED—SECOND MILLER FOR 300- 
bbl mill; good wages, steady employment. 
Address 1010, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





Year Bus 

1917. .3,159,494 
1916. . 2,683,241 
1915. . 2,994,793 
1914. .2,672,804 
1913. . 2,446,988 
1912. .3,127,746 
1911. . 2,531,488 
1910. . 2,886,260 


Year Bus 

1909. . 2,552,190 
1908. . 2,668,651 
1907. 2,692,320 
1906. . 2,927,416 
1906. . 2,707,993 
1904. . 2,467,480 
1903. .2,244,176 
1902. . 2,623,648 


Year Bus 
1901. .1,522,519 
1900. . 2,105,102 
1899, .2,078,143 
1898. .1,924,143 
1, — 967 
96.. 3,875 
1895.. 2, ist, 138 
1894. .1,212,770 








Flaxseed Crop of United States 
Final estimates by the Department of Ag- 
riculture of the flaxseed crop of the United 


States by years (000’s 


Year Acres 
1917.... 1,939 
1916.... 1,605 
1915.... 1,387 
1914.... 1,886 


1913.... 2,291 
1912.... 2,861 
1911.... 2,757 
1910.... 2,467 
1909.... 2,083 


omitted) were: 


Yield Yield 
bus Year Acres bus 
8,473 1908.... 2,679 25,805 

15,4569 1907.... 2,864 25,861 

14,030 1906.... 2,506 26,576 

15,559 1906.... 2,636 28,477 

17,853 1904.... 3,264 23,400 

28,073 1903.... 3,233 27,300 

19,370 1902.... 3,740 29,285 

12,718 1901.... .... 17,692 

19,613 1900.... .... 19,979 





United States Oats Crop 
Final estimates of the oats crop of the 
United States by Department of Agriculture 


by years (000’s 
Year— Bus 

1917, .1,587,206 
1916. .1,261,992 
1915. .1,549,030 
1914. .1,141,060 
1913. .1,121,768 
1912. .1,418,337 


omitted): 

Year— Bus 
1911.. 922,298 
1910. .1,186,341 
1909. .1,007,129 
1908... 807,156 
1907.. 754,443 
1906.. 964,905 


Year— Bus 
1905.. 953,200 
1904.. 894,600 
1903.. 784,100 
1902.. 877,800 
1901.. 736,800 
1900.. 809,100 





Barley Crop of United States 
The barley crop of the United States as 
finally estimated by the Department of Agri- 
culture, has been (000’s omitted): 


Year Bus 
1917...208,975 
1916. ..180,927 
1916...228,861 
1914. ..194,963 
1913...178,189 
1912. ..223,824 


Year Bus 
1911. ..160,240 
1910. ..173,832 
1909...173,321 
1908. ..166,756 
1907. ..153,597 
1906. ..178,916 


Year Bus 
1905. ..136,651 
1904. ..139,749 
1903. ..131,861 
1902. ..134,964 
1901. ..109,933 
1900... 58,926 


WANTED—BOOKKEEPER, MALE OR FE- 
male, ‘must be acquainted with the milling 
business, good penman, accurate, trust- 
worthy, and able to furnish best recom- 
mendations; good position to right party. 
Address 1006, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





WANTED—MILLER OF SUFFICIENT EX- 
perience to handle night-run; 150-bb1 mill, 
western Canada; must be steady and anx- 
fous to work in interest of firm; state 
experience and salary wanted. Address 
“Saskatchewan,” care Northwestern Miller, 
Grain Exchange, Winnipeg, Man. 





FEED SALES-MANAGER WANTED — A 
large southwestern milling concern has 
opening for a first-class experienced man 
acquainted with car-lot feed trade; must 
be live wire and know the trade thorough- 
ly; good salary and exceptional opportunity 
for advancement; correspondence confiden- 
tial. Address 412, care Northwestern Mill- 
er, Kansas City, Mo. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








CEREAL CHEMIST, WITH WIDE EXPERI- 
ence in flour milling desires position; excel- 
lent references. Address 1007, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





HEAD MILLER OF 20 YEARS’ EXPERI- 
ence, who is familiar with all phases of 
milling and mill construction, desires cor- 
respondence with a progressive firm re- 
garding the superintendency of a plant 
with capacity equal to or over 1,000 bbis, 
Address 976, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





MILLER OF EXTENSIVE EXPERIENCE 
will be seeking—in two or three months’ 
time—the management of a milling busi- 
ness where his remuneration will in some 
measure depend on the results he obtains, 
or where he will be permitted to purchase 
an interest to go with the management. 
Address 1003, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 





‘WANTED—BY AN ENERGETIC, STRICTLY 





man, a resp ible position as gen- 
eral manager, buying and selling included; 
being a high-class, successful miller, would 
take charge of large mill if tendered, or 
would assume all mentioned above of some- 
what smaller plant; particulars exchanged. 
Address . 410, care Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City, Mo. 





MILL OWNERS AND OTHERS IN NEED 
of help are advised that this paper has on 
file the names of many and second 
millers, millwrights, engineers, packers, 
grain buyers and kindred help; also names 
of managers, sales-managers, flour sales- 
men, office men, bookkeepers, etc. Infor- 
mation and assistance toward placing 
employers in touch with competent help 
freely offered. The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, Minn., or branch offices. 


Retiring From Business 
FOR SALE 


300-bbl mill at Redfield, 8S. D. Mill 
enjoys excellent local trade. Has al- 
ways been a money-maker. Full line 
of machinery. Steam power plant. 


Also 
40,000-bu elevator at Redfield. 
40,000-bu elevator at Ashton, 8. D. 
Both houses in good condition, well- 
equipped and in active operation, 


GEO. C. CHRISTIAN & CO., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Invincible 
Scourers 


Clean the wheat without 
breaking it. 

The best suction of any 
scourer made. 

Removes all dust and 
dirt quickly. 


Write us for catalogue 
and prices on our 
complete line 

of 


Scourers 
Separators 
Packers 
Etc. 


The Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Branch Offices: 
Great Falls, Mont. 
and Winnipeg, Can. 


Silver Creek, N. Y. 














Estabrook 
Laboratory 
Service 

The Estabrook Laboratories, Kansas City, Mo. 


Puts you on a milling 
equality with the 
biggest mills in 

the world. 








statements from your books. 


a very moderate cost. 


FOOD ADMINISTRATION 


Under the established regulations of the Milling Division of the Food Administration 
we have worked out the bookkeeping requirements into simple, standard forms that will 
fit into your bookkeeping system and become, in fact, the actual provable bookkeeping 
basis for your weekly and monthly reports. Your reports then may become natural 


BOOKKEEPING 
REQUIREMENTS 


These forms are furnished with full instructions for installation and maintenance at 


CENTRAL LOOSE LEAF COMPANY, Benton Harbor, Michigan 








Printing & S 


OFFICE SUPPLIES 


for Millers HAHN & HARMON CO. 


410 Fifth Avenue South, Minneapolis 








mr Main Street, Dallas 








-Mortise Wheels, 
Spur, Bevel 
and Miter 


Castings of semi-steel by 
our improved method 
of machine molding, 
thus insuring uniform 
tooth spacing, true rims 
and smooth running 
with high efficiency. 
Teeth of both mortise 
wheel and pinion fin- 


ished by accurate gear cutting machinery. 
Designers and builders of water wheel harness. 


H. W. CALDWELL & SON CO. 


ton Building, Pm ag, Kaen No. 50 Church Street, New York 


Wates “Avene CHICAGO 











